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Vo.tumeE XIII MARCH 1930 NuMBER 2 


THE INFLUENCE OF LOPE DE VEGA UPON SOR 
JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ 


Manuel Toussaint in his preface to the Obras Escogidas of Sor 
Juana de la Cruz, Mexican poetess and “el Fénix de las Indias,” as 
she is spoken of by a certain archbishop of Mexico,’ says the follow- 
ing of her: 


Pasa el tiempo, sigue leyendo variedad de poetas espafioles que caian 
en sus manos, y cada uno de éstos deja en su espiritu un leve reflejo que 
luego, inconscientemente, se trasluce en sus versos. Asi, es posible encon- 
trar, rastreando por la selve intrincada que nos ofrecen sus dos primeros 
volimenes, reminiscencias muchas veces, imitaciones confesadas las 
menos ... Sor Juana, cuando quiere alcanza la pureza del primer siglo de 
oro, la nitidez de Garcilasso y de Fray Luis; pero sintiéndose dentro de su 
tiempo, aborda sin titubear los complicados senderos de la poesia gongo- 
rina, deléctase a veces en retorcer la idea en un verdadero conceptismo y 
otras se dedica francamente a imitar modelos espajfioles. 


Sor Juana’s indebtedness to Gongora has long been established, but 
it is very possible that Lope de Vega, who was generally popular 
both in Spain and the New World, may have exerted an influence 
upon her also. Lope’s death (1635) preceded Sor Juana’s birth 
(1651) by less than a score of years and during her lifetime his 
memory still enjoyed the flattery of imitation. Many of her poetic 
compositions, particularly her sonnets, smack strongly of his, and it 
is very likely that either directly or indirectly she was influenced 
by him. 

There are no duplicate lines in both Lope and Sor Juana. One 
of her sonnets begins noticeably like one of his but the difference in 
theme is apparent at once. Lope’s sonnet is found in Don Juan de 
Castro: 


1 From an excerpt of the [tinerario parroquial del Arzobispado de México, 
Amecameca, 1880, p. 98, as quoted in the Prélogo to Las Obras Escogidas de 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Mexico, 1928, p. vii. 
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Deten el paso, voladora arpia, 
que en la mesa del alma te has cebado, 
pues no tiene el desdén del arco armado, 
ni el Hércules de honor te desafia. 
Flechas de amor el corazén te envia, 
suspiros de mi pecho enamorado, 
que, como tocan en el tuyo helado, 
vuelven con mas furor al alma mia. 
Si mi amor de mis lagrimas arguyes, 
¢como me dejas de la vida incierto, 
ya engafios mis tormentos atribuyes? 
Pero llamarte ha sido desconcierto: 
bien sé por qué te vas, bien sé qué huyes 
por que sospechas que ma dejas muerto.? 
Sor Juana’s is this: 
Detén el passo, caminante, advierte, 
que aun esta losa guarda enternecida, 
con triunfos de su diestra no vencida, 
al capitan mas valeroso y fuerte; 
al Duque de Veragua; ; O triste suerte! 
jque nos dié en su noticia esclarecida, 
en relacién, los bienes de su vida, 
y en possession, los males de su muerte ! 
no es muerto el Duque, aunque su cuerpo abrace 
la losa, que piadosa le recibe; 
pues porque a su vivir el curso enlace, 
aunque el marmol su muerte sobreéscrive, 
en las piedras veras el Aqui yaze, 
mas en los coragones, Aqui vive.* 


A similarity ending with the first phrase proves no substantial claim. 
Nevertheless, Sor Juana’s love sonnets do sound considerably like 
some of Lope’s, both in theme and idea. Abhorrence, disdain, and 
scorn for the lover were favorite and frequent themes in his sonnets 
and they appear to be equally popular, too, with Sor Juana. 
The following will serve as examples: 
Que no me quiera Fabio al verse amado 
es dolor sin igual, en mi sentido; 
mas que me quiera Sylvio aborrecido, 
es menor mal, mas no menor enfado. 


2 Don Juan de Castro, Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, LII, 376. 
8 Obras Escogidas, p. 66. The spelling of the Toussaint Edition is retained. 
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2 Qué sufrimiento no estara cansado, 
si siempre le resuenan al oido, 
tras la vana arrogancia de un querido, 
el cansado gemir de un desdefiado? 

Si de Sylvio me cansa ei rendimiento, 
a Fabio canso con estar rendida: 
si déste busco el agradecimiento, 

A mi me busca el otro agradecida: 
por activa y passiva es mi tormento, 
pues padezco en querer y en ser querida.* 


Al que ingrato me dexa, busco amante; 
al que amante me sigue, dexo ingrata; 
constante adoro a quien mi amor maltrata, 
maltrato a quien mi amor busca constante. 

Al que trato de amor, hallo diamante; 
y soy diamante, al que de amor me trata; 
triunfante quiero veer al que me mata 
y mato a quien me quiere veer triunfante. 

Si a éste pago, pedece mi deseo; 
si ruego a aquél, mi pundonor enojo: 
de entrambos modos infeliz me veo. 

Pero yo, por mejor partido escojo, 
de quien no quiero, ser violento empleo; 
que de quien no me quiere, vil despojo.® 


Sylvio, yo te aborrezco y aun condeno 
el que estés desta suerte en mi sentido, 
que infama el hierro al escorpién herido, 
y a quien lo huella mancha inmundo el cieno. 

Eres como el mortifero veneno, 
que dafia a quien lo vierte inadvertido; 

y en fin eres tan malo y fementido, 
que aun para aborrecido no eres bueno. 

Tu aspecto vil a mi memoria ofrezco, 
aunque con susto me lo contradize, 
por darme yo la pena que merezco; 

Pues quando considero lo que hize, 
no solo a ti corrida te aborrezco, 
pero a mi, por el tiempo que te quise.® 


4 Ibid., p. 55. 5 Ibid., p. 56. 
6 Ibid., p. 64. 
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The same thought expressed in the last sonnet occurs, too, in one of 
her Redondillas: 


Y, aun irracional parece 

este rigor, pues se infiere, 

si aborrezco a quien me quiere 
équé haré con quien aborrezco ?? 


Lope’s El Galén de la Membrilla contains this sonnet similar in 
theme: 


Amor, quien mas de ti piensa que entiende 
menos sabe de ti, porque ofendido 
tienes memoria y pagas con olvido 
a quien servirte mas leal pretende. 
Amor ingrato, la verdad te ofende, 
y estas a la mentira, agradecido 
precipitas el alma resistido, 
la fe te hiela, y el desdén te enciende. 
Quien mas tiene de ti, menos adquiere, 
nadie verdad, a tus engafios pida, 
ni menos que rigor espere 
De un medio amor para pasar la vida, 
pues aborrezco a quien me adora y quiere, 
y quiere locamente a quien me olvida.® 


and El Halcén de Federico this one: 


Amo quien me aborrece, aborreciendo 
a quien me quiere, adoro a mi enemigo; 
huyo de quien me va siguiendo, y sigo 
la misma sombra que de mi va huyendo. 
Muero por quien por otro esta muriendo, 
y a quien me da su vida a muerte obligo; 
a quien me sigue con lealtad, persigo, 
y a jamas me paga estoy sirviendo. 
Asi por este mar de amor navego, 
con hielo abraso, y nieve, en fin, me enciende, 
donde sigo mi error, la razén niego; 
Que cuando amor lo que es razon pretende 
ya no es amor, que amor es nifio y ciego; 
cual niego mira, y como nifio entiende.® 


7 Obras Escogidas, p. 115. 
® Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, IX, 95. ® Ibid., XIV, 446. 
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His separate sonnet embodies the same idea: 


Si verse aborrecido el que era amado 
es de amor la postrera desventura, 
¢qué espera en vos, Sefiora, que procura 
el que cay6 de tan dichoso estado? 
En vano enciendo vuestro pecho helado, 
pues lo que ahora en violencia dura 
ya no es amor, es natural blandura 
con tibio gusto de un amor forzado. 
Cuando vos me seguistéis iba huyendo; 
huis agora vos cuando yo os sigo; 
si es amor, yo le tengo y no le entiendo. 
Ya huyo, como esclavo, del castigo; 
guardaos, que ya me voy, y al fin partiendo, 
no sé que haré de vos, pues vais conmigo.’® 


Jealousy was another favorite theme with Lope. A sonnet rela- 
tive to it is this one from El Cuerdo en su Casa: 


Hijos de amor, aunque de amor bastardos, 
celos, que con la copa de los cielos 
cubris vuestros engafios y desvelos, 
engafios breves, desengafios tardos; 

Celos valientes, a inquietar gallardos 
la causa que os obliga, locos celos, 
de la clara verdad obscuros velos, 

y del sol amor nublados pardos; 

i Qué haré, que me han mandado (aunque me asombra) 
ver vuestra causa, y causa que es tan bella, 
que por ser celestial bella se nombra? 

Sospecho que decis que vaya a vella, 
iré como quien tiene miedo o sombra, 
que por ver si es verdad se abraza della.™ 


Another composition describes it, too, as a bastard offspring of Love: 


Zelos bastardos, mal nacidos zelos, 
escura cifra y letra en lengua propia, 
que debajo de Scythia y Ethiopia 
estais en dos iguales paralelos ; 

Matadores en forma de consuelos, 
de la envidia cruel natural copia, 
del disfrazado amor mascara impropia, 
ladrones de la copa de los cielos. 


10 Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XX XVIII, 382. 11 Jbid., XLI, 447. 
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Puesto que ha sido vuestra la victoria 
deste dolor, que el alma me penetra, 
(tu, amor, lo sabes, que mi llanto escuchas). 
Ya no entiendo si sois pena, ni gloria, 
que os falta para cielos una letra, 
y para ser infierno os sobran muchas.’ 





Sor Juana speaks similarly of “los zelos’ in a Romance, the fol- 
lowing stanza of which echoes Lope enough to make one wonder if 


she were not acquainted with his conception of that passion: 


No son (que dizen) de Amor 
bastardos hijos groseros ; 

si no legitimos, claros, 
sucessores de su Imperio.'* 


It is very possible she had Lope de Vega in mind in “que dizen.” 


Sor Juana’s sonnet in which she portrays herself tied to the 


chain of Love in wretched slavery : 


Vesme, Alcino, que atada a la cadena 
de Amor, passo, en su hierros arrojada, 
misera esclavitud, desesperada 
de libertad, y de consuelo agena? 

Vesme de dolor y angustia el alma Ilena, 
de tan fieras tormentos lastimada, 

y entre las vivas llamas abrasada 
juzgarse por indigna de su pena? 

Vesme seguir, sin alma, un desatino 
que yo misma condeno por estrafio? 
Vesme derramar sangre en el camino, 

siguiendo los vestigios de un engajio? 
Muy admirado estas. Pues ves, Alcino? 
Mas merece la causa de mi dajio.'* 


is reminiscent of two of Lope’s, one a separate composition: 


Atada al mar Andromeda lloraba, 
los nacares abriéndose al rocio, 
que en sus conchas, quejada el cristal frio 
en candidas alxofares trocaba. 


12 From La Arcadia in the Obras Sueltas de Lope de Vega, V1, 347. 
18 Obras Escogidas, p. 77. 14 [bid., p. 60. 
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Besaba el pie, las penas ablandaba 
humilde el mar, como pequefio rio, 
volviendo el sol la primavera estio, 
parado en su zenith la contemplaba. 
Los cabellos al viento bullicioso, 
que la cubra con ellos, le rogaban, 
ya que testigo fué de iguales dichas, 
y zelosas de ver su cuerpo hermoso 
las Nereidas, su fin solicitaban, 
que aun hay quien tenga envidia en las desdichas.'® 


and the other in Los Palacios de Galiana: 


Atada a un risco Andromeda lloraba, 
de las ajenas culpas inocente, 
y el mar, con blanca espuma, diligente 
quebrandose en las penas, le ayudaba, 

entre sus hondas cuevas voz formaba, 
con que los dos al cielo tristemente 
favor pedian, cuyo mal presente 
por los ojos del sol mirando estaba. 

Bajo Perseo con igual deseo, 
batiéndole las alas a Pegaso, 
y didla libertad con presto vuelo. 

Mas yo jcuitada! no hallaré a Perseo, 
que me pueda sacar del mal que paso, 
porque enojada amor y airado el cielo.’® 


The similarity in idea is due, no doubt, to the acquaintance of both 
poets with the well-known classical allusion. 
Among Sor Juana’s poetical works are three sonnets to a rose: 
Miré Celia una rosa, que en el prado 
ostentava féliz la pompa vana, 
y con afeytes de carmin y grana 
bafiaba alegre el rostro delicado; 
y dixo: goza sin temor del Hado, 
el curso breve de tu edad logana; 
pues no podra la muerte de mafiana 
quitarte lo que huvieres oy gozado; 
y aunque llega la muerte presurosa, 
y tu fragante vida se te aleja; 
no sientas el morir tan bella y moga; 


15 Obras Sueltas, 1V, 224. 
16 Obras de Lope de Vega, Academy Edition, XIII, 184. 
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mira que la experiencia te aconseja 
que es fortuna morirte siendo hermosa 
y no ver el ultrage de ser vieja.*” 


Rosa divina que en gentil cultura 
eres con tu fragante sutileza 
magisterio purpureo en la belleza, 
ensefianca nevada a la hermosura. 

Amago de la humana arquitectura, 
exemplo de la vana gentileza, 
en cuyo sér unié Naturaleza 
la cuna alegre y triste sepultura. 

Quan altiva en tu pompa, presumida, 
sobervia, el riesgo de morir desdefias ; 
y luego, desmayada y encogida, 

de tu caduco sér das mustias sefias! 
Con que con docta muerte y necia vida, 
viviendo engafias, y mueriendo ensefias !'* 


Sefiora dofia Rosa, hermosa amago 

de quantas flores miran sol y luna, 

igcémo si es dama ya, se esta en la cuna, 

y si es divina, teme humano estrago? 
~Cémo expuesta del ciergo al rigor vago, 

teme humilde el desdén de la fortuna, 

mendigando alimentos importuna 

del turbio humor de un cenagoso lago? 
Bien sé que ha de dezirme que el respeto 

le pierdo con mi mal limada prosa, 

pues a fé que me he visto en harto aprieto. 
Y advierta vuessarced, sefiora Rosa, 

que no le escribo mas este soneto 

que porque todo poeta aqui se roza.’® 


These verses savour of Lope’s “Sonnets to a Rose” included in 
the Rimas del Licenciado Tomé de Burguillos, of which the follow- 
ing will serve as an example: 


Esta, 4 quien ya se le atrevié el arado 
con purpura fragrante adorné el viento, 
y negando en la pompa su elemento 
bien que caduca luz, fué sol del prado. 


17 Obras Escogidas, p. 49. 18 Tbid., p. 50. 19 bid. 
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Tuviéronle los ojos por cuidado, 
siendo su triunfo breve pensamiento; 
quién, sin el hierro, fuera tan violento, 
de la ignorancia rustica guiado? 
Aun no gozé de vida aquel instante 
que se permite 4 las plebeyas flores 
porque llegé al acaso en el oriente. 
Oh tu, cuanto mas rosa y mas triunfante, 
teme: que las bellezas son colores, 
y facil de morir todo accidente.?° 


Rosa gentil que al alba de la humana 
belleza eres imagen; ; qué pretendes, 
que sobre verdes esmeraldas tiendes 
tu mano de coral tefiida en grana? 

Si certo, si laurel, si ser tirana 
de tantos ojos, que en tu carcel prendes, 
jcuan en vano solicita defiendes 
reino que ha de durar una majfiana! 

Rinde la vanidad que al sol se atreve, 
oh cometa de abril, tan presto escura, 
que, puesto que tu vivo ardor te mueve, 

el ejemplo de tantas te asegura 
que quien ha de tener vida tan breve 
no ha de tener en tanto su hermosura.”* 


Humilla al sol la coronada frente, 
Rosa, del prado honor, que el toro abrasa, 
dobla las hojas de la verde basa, 
pues ya no puede ser que la sustente. 

Rigor de estrella, cuanto hermosa ardiente, 
las breves horas de tu vida tasa 
si hay solo un sol que de por medio pasa 
desde tu ocaso 4 tu florido oriente. 

Pues si la sombra de tu breve infancia 
es la misma vejez, en qué se fia 
La vana presuncién de tu arrogancia? 

Y en qué también la humana fantasia, 
Si de la vida la mayor distancia, 

Fué breve suefio del postrero dia.?* 


20 Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XXXVIII, 395. 





21 [bid., p. 396. 22 [bid. 
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Her sonnet beginning : 
Mir6 Celia una rosa, que en el prado 
resembles in idea this one by Lope particularly : 


Anticipé la purpura olorosa 
un temprano clavel ; Fabio, admirado 
dijo a Fenisa, que bajaba al prado: 
— Corta su breve vida, parca hermosa. 
— Lastima fuera, respondié piadosa, — 
y dejole con vida y enojado; 
y Fabio, de sus labios engafiado, 
dej6 el clavel y respeté la rosa. 
j Ay; necio Fabio! la siguiente aurora 
de un etiope vil la negra mano, 
en el jardin entrandose a deshora, 
corté el clavel y le gozé tirano: 
asi pérdida la ocasi6n se llora, 
y al mas indigno se defiende en vano.”* 


Lope’s are essentially religious, however, where Sor Juana’s are not, 
but I wonder if his verses did not inspire the poetess to address this 
particular flower. 

An epitaph included in Lope’s Epitafios funebres a diversos 
sepulcros, 


Del Archiduque Rey de Espaijia. 


No pases, oh caminante, 
esta piedra sin dolor ; 
aqui yace aquel valor 
que no tuvo semejante. 

La muerte en flor le llevé; 
mas ;qué fuera si viviera? 
que por muestras de quien era 
dos Césares nos dejé.** 


has a resemblance in one of Sor Juana’s sonnets written at the death 
of the Duke of Veraguas (1673): 


Ves, caminante? En esta triste pyra, 
la potencia de Jove esta postrada; 
aqui Marte rindié la fuerte espada, 
aqui Apolo rompio la dulce lyra. 


28 Biblioteca de Autores Espatoles, XXXVIII, 372. 24 [bid., p. 234. 
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Aqui Minerva triste se retira, 
y a la luz de los astros eclipsada; 
todo esta en la ceniza venerada, 
del excelso Colén, que aqui se mira, 
Tanto pudo la fama encarecerlo, 
y tanto las noticias sublimarlo, 
que sin aver Ilegado a conocerlo, 
Llegé con tanto extremo el reyno a amarlo, 
que muchos ojos no pudieron verlo, 
mas ningunos pudieron no Ilorarlo.*® 


Another of her sonnets, beginning 
Detén el passo, caminante, advierte, 
quoted earlier in this paper, embodies the same idea. 
The frequency of the name Fabio in the love verses of both Lope 
and Sor Juana may only be accidental, but at any rate it is an inter- 
coincidence. A few first lines of both poets will testify to the popu- 


larity of the name which appears, of course, even oftener within 
their verses. These are Lope’s: 


Fabio después que 4 mas indignas manos*® 
Fabio, notable autoridad se saca?* 
Fabio, yo creo que eres mas valiente,?* 


Fabio, cuanto se quiere, trata y mira,?® 


and these, Sor Juana’s: 
Fabio, en el ser de todos adoradas*® 
Que no me quiera Fabio al verse amados** 
Sabras, querido Fabio ...*? 


Si acaso, Fabio mio ...3* 


Sor Juana, like Lope, put her hand to diverse poetic genres and 
meters, sonetos, romances, liras, décimas, redondillas, and villancicos. 
Many of the latter, though none are exact counterparts of Lope’s 
compositions of the same type, bear a great resemblance to them. 


25 Obras Escogidas, p. 66. 26 Obras Sueltas, XIII, 87. 
27 Ibid., XIX, 114. 28 Jbid., I, 393. 
29 Jbid., XIII, 139. 80 Obras Escogidas, p. 58. 


81 Jbid., p. 55. 82 [bid., p. 128. 88 Jbid., p. 130. 
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The theme of the villancicos of both poets is either relative to the 
Nativity or pastoral. Most of Lope’s were published under the title 
of Los Pastores de Belén dedicated to his son, Carlos. The follow- 
ing are fragments of a few of his: 


Déjate caer, Pascual, 
en viendo al nifio de flores, 
llora y viene y dile amores, 
que es nifio y Dios celestial. 


Dile, Pascual a Isabel, 
que tiene un nifio Maria, 
que Juan el del otro dia 
no tiene que ver con él. 

Refrain— 

déjate caer, Pascual, 
en viendo al nifio de flores, 
llora y viene y dile amores, 
que es nifio y Dios celestial.** 


Hoy nace una clara estrella, 
tan divina y celestial, 
que con ser estrella, es tal, 
que el mismo sol nace della. 


De Ana y de Joaquin, oriente. 
de aquesta estrella divina, 
sale su luz clara y dina 
de ser pura eternamente; 
el alba mas clara y bella 
no le puede ser igual ; 
que con ser estrella, es tal, 
que el mismo sol nace della. 


No le iguala lumbre alguna 
de cuantas bordan el cielo, 
porque es el humilde suelo 
de sus pies la blanca luna; 
nace en el suelo tan bella 
y con luz tan celestial, 
que con ser estrella, es tal, 
que el mismo sol nace della.*® 


84 Biblioteca de Autores Espatoles, XX XVIII, 272. 85 [bid., p. 274. 
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Las pajas del pesebre, Dormid, Cordero santo; 
Nifio de Belén, mi vida, no lloréis; 
hoy son flores y rosas, que si os escucha el lobo, 
mafiana serén hiel. vendra por vos, mi bien. 
Llorais entre las pajas, Dormid entre las pajas, 
de frio que tenéis, que aunque frias las veis, 
hermoso nifio mio, hoy son flores y rosas, 
y de calor también. manana seran hiel.* 


Sor Juana’s, like his, have a verse and a refrain like this one: 


ESTRIVILLO 
Las flores y las estrellas 
tuvieron una questién ; 
O, qué discretas que son! 
Unas con voz de centellas 
y otras con gritos de olores. 
Oyganlas refiir sefiores 
que ya dizen sus querellas. 
1. Voz. Aqui de las estrellas. 
2. Voz. Aqui de las flores. 
Trop. Aqui de las estrellas, 
aqui de las flores. 


COPLAS 
1. Voz. Las estrellas es patente 
que Maria las honr6é 
tanto, que las adorné 
con sus ojos y su frente, 
Luego es claro y evidente 
que éstas fueron las mas bellas. 


Choro. Aqui de las estrellas. 


2. Voz. Qué flor en Maria no fué 
de las estrellas agravios, 
desde el clavel de los labios 
a la azuzena del pie? 
Luego mas claro se ve 
que éstas fueron las mejores. 


Choro. 2. Aqui de las flores.** 


36 Cambridge Readings in Spanish Literature, edited by J. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, p. 112. 
87 Obras Escogidas, p. 159. 
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This continues in the same way through several more choros and 
voces. Another of Sor Juana’s villancicos recalls verses of Lope 
addressed to a rose in his Triunfos Divinos con otras Rimas (1625) 
and already quoted: 


And lastly a few stanzas of another in a pastoral vein not unlike that 
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Contra una tierna rosa 
mil ziercos se conjuran: 
;O que embidiada vive 
con ser breve la edad de la hermosura ! 


Porque es bella la embidian 
porque es docta la emulan: 
O que antiguo en el mundo 
es regular los méritos por culpas! 


De girantes cuchillas 
en el filo asseguran 
a un aliento mil soplos 
a un solo coragon inmensas puntas. 





Contra una sola vida 
tantas muertes procuran, 
que es el rencor cobarde 
y no se asseguraba bien con una. 


Mas no vee la ignorante 

ciega malvada estucia, 

que el suplicio en que pena 

sabe hazer Dios el carro donde triunfa. 


Cortesana en sus filos 
la maquina rotunda, 
solo es su movimiento 
mejorar Catharina de fortuna. 


No estrafia, no, la rosa 
las penetrantes puas, 
que no es nuevo que sean 
pungente guarda de su pompa augusta.** 


which we have already seen in some of Lope’s villancicos: 


88 Obras Escogidas, p. 164. 











Lopez DE VEGA’s INFLUENCE UPON Sor JUANA INEs 


89 [bid., p. 165. 


Aquella zagala 
del mirar sereno, 
hechizo del soto 
y embidia del cielo. 


La que al Mayoral 
de la cumbre Excelso 
hirié con un ojo, 
prendié en un cabello. 


A quien su querido 
le fué mirra un tiempo, 
dandole morada 
sus candidos pechos. 


es 


La que preguntaua 
con amante anhelo, 
dénde de su Esposo 
pacen los corderos. 


Los pastores sacros 
del Olympo eterno, 
la gala le cantan 
con dulces acentos 


Pero los del valle, 
su fuga siguiéndo, 
dizen presurosos 
en confusos ecos: 


ESTRIVILLO 

Al monte, al monte, a la cumbre, 
corred, volad, zagales, 
que se nos va Maria por los ayres; 
corred, corred, volad aprisa, aprisa, 
que no lleua robadas las almas y las vidas 
y lleuando en si misma nuestra riqueza, 
nos dexa sin tesoros el aldea.*® 
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In summary, then, though Lope de Vega cannot lay claim to any 
such definite influence as Géngora had upon Sor Juana de la Cruz— 
that is, even to the very repetition of lines—nevertheless, it is appar- 
ent that she knew Lope’s work and was either consciously or uncon- 
sciously influenced by it. Since his popularity did extend to America, 
three of his plays were early translated into the nahuatl dialect by 
Bartolomé Alba,*® his works were accessible to Sor Juana, and that 
her non-dramatic compositions bear his imprint is undeniable. 


LuciLe K. DELANO 
StaTE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


40 James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Littérature Espangole. 














EN TORNO A LOS NUEVOS 
JOSE MARIA CHACON Y CALVO 


José M* Chacon y Calvo no necesita ser presentado a muchos 
lectores norteamericanos. Su nombre y su honrada labor literaria 
son bien conocidos de no pocos hispanistas de aquende el Atlantico. 
Hace proximamente cuatro afios tuvimos oportunidad de hablar de 
él a los lectores de HisPANrIA con ocasién de uno de sus libros mas 
nutridos—Las Cien Mejores Poesias Cubanas, Madrid, 1922—y desde 
entonces, su labor se ha enriquecido con varios volimenes. En aquella 
nota marginal y en alguna otra parte, sefialé su cubanidad y su fina 
aptitud para la critica literaria. No quisiera repetirme ahora. 

Joven atin conquisto Chacon la serenidad y madurez intelectuales 
que en la mayoria de los casos solamente advienen en la declinacién 
otofial de la vida. Ya en su precoz adolescencia revelé una aguda 
sensibilidad estética y una verdadera pasion biblidfila. Cuando aun 
no habia abandonado el Instituto, en donde se iniciara en el sacerdocio 
literario y tuvo principio su intimo contacto con los clasicos bajo la 
perita direccion del humanista Don Enrique Mazas—modesto pro- 
fesor, ya finado, por quien Chacén ha conservado siempre una filial 
ternura—, se acusaron sus preferencias mas dilectas que delataban 
ya una bien definida vocaci6n literaria. Mas tarde, en los claustros 
universitarios, a la sombra del que por muchos ajios ha sido el maestro 
y mentor maximo de la juventud cubana, el Dr. Enrique José Varona, 
encontr6 Chacén ambiente propicio para desarrollar sus naturales 
dotes. Alli tuvo comienzo su actividad critica y se amplié su pano- 
rama intelectual, a pesar de las limitaciones de algunos “magisters” 
que él mismo hubo de desenmascarar mas tarde en memorable polé- 
mica. Esta nociva influencia no logré, sin embargo, restarle fervor 
ni entorpecer su decidida vocaci6n literaria. Aquéllos fueron ajfios 
de gran actividad para el incipiente literato ; pues, conjuntamente con 
las tareas académicas, proseguia su acopio generoso de lectura, sabia 
y paternalmente dirigida por el que continuaba siendo su dilecto men- 
tor y guia: el Dr. Enrique Mazas. Ya graduado, tuvo la suerte de 
que uno de nuestros fariseos de la cultura le derrotara en unas oposi- 
ciones para ocupar, precisamente, la misma catedra que la muerte del 
benemérito Dr. Mazas dejara vacante. Ingres6é entonces en el servicio 
diplomatico de la Republica, el cual le llevé a Europa, al centro na- 
tural de gravedad intelectual de Chacén: a Madrid. 
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Las predilecciones literarias de este joven investigador y critico 
se reparten por igual entre los clasicos cubanos y los espafioles. Here- 
dero directo y legitimo continuador de la tradiciOn critica cubana, 
cuyos puntos culminantes estan representados por Domingo Del 
Monte, Enrique Pifieyro y Justo de Lara, José M* Chacon constituye 
hoy el valor critico mas acendrado que una acuciosa estimativa de la 
produccién cubana actual podria sefialar. Mas dado a la investigacion 
y al estudio que a la exégesis critica, ha llegado a poseer una verda- 
dera erudicion clasica poco comtn entre la juventud de hoy. Mas el 
erudito no sdlo no ha aniquilado en él al esteta fino, de exquisita 
emotividad, sino que lo ha depurado potenciandolo. Cuando se lee 
un trabajo suyo, aunque éste sea de aquellos en que predomina el 
espiritu investigador, no se sabe qué admirar mas, si la riqueza in- 
formativa o la delicada emocion de artista puro que en él se advierte. 

Este libro con que ahora nos regala—Ensayos de Literatura Es- 
patiola, Madrid, 1928—recoge, amén de algunos trabajos inéditos, 
varios otros que ya habian sido publicados en revistas cubanas. El 
primero y mas lato de todos, es una de sus primicias literarias en que, 
no obstante ser la-obra de un cerebro juvenil, brillan ya en él todas 
las virtudes que lo han de caracterizar mas tarde. “Cervantes y el 
Romancero”’ se titula esta conferencia dada en el Ateneo de la Habana 
en 1916 y ahora recogida en este volumen. Nosotros, que tuvimos 
oportunidad de oirsela en aquella ocasién, hemos sentido un doble 
deleite al leerla ahora. Aquéllos que sean dados a este género de 
estudios leeran esta monografia con delectacién y provecho. El tema 
del Romancero fué uno de los mas predilectos de Chacon siempre y 
por su selva numerosa camina con entera familiaridad. 

“Puntos sutiles del ‘Quijote’”’ es el titulo del segundo articulo y 
le ofrece otra vez oportunidad, para revelarsenos como cervantofilo 
consumado. A éste siguen: una apreciacion critica de la antologia de 
prosistas de Menéndez y Pidal; una conferencia sobre “El Conde 
Olinos,” en que aparece de nuevo el profundo conocedor del Roman- 
cero ; una semblanza de Lope de Vega con motivo del libro de Rennert 
y Castro y sendos trabajos consagrados al poeta Antonio Machado y 
al humanista Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, respectivamente. En este 
caso, como en el de Azorin, a quien con frecuencia recuerda Chacon, 
el tema no es mas que un pretexto sobre el cual borda el autor una 
obra de verdadera creacién, que no otra cosa es la critica cuando 
alcanza la dignidad y solidez de la del sefor Chacon. 

De todos los trabajos aqui reunidos preferimos la lirica semblanza 
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de Antonio Machado. ; Qué admirable evocacién del ambiente soriano 
en donde el gran poeta vivid y sufrid tanto! El poeta de Soria es una 
pequefia obra maestra en que el autor pone a contribuci6n su fina sen- 
sibilidad de poeta exquisito. Que poeta, y muy alto, es el sefior Chacon, 
aunque no escriba versos. Hay en esta lirica evocacién de Soria una 
riqueza emotiva tan intensa que convierte la semblanza en una ver- 
dadera sinfonia en gris, para usar una imagen muy en boga hogafio. 

Dijimos mas arriba que Chacon recuerda a Azorin con frecuencia. 
Bastaria leer este pequefio ensayo sobre Machado para convencerse. 
Y no se crea que nosotros pretendemos restar originalidad al delicado 
prosista cubano. Muy al contrario; la influencia, si la hay, no rebasa 
los limites del estilo, es decir, de lo puramente externo y formal. Lo 
que si se nos antojan positivas son las afinidades de temperamento, 
gustos, etc., comunes a ambos, y dudamos que exista hoy en Espafia 
otro temperamento artistico mas afin con el de Azorin que el de 
Chacon, ni que presente en su obra tantas y tan bien definidas tangen- 
cias como el del joven critico cubano. 


JAIME TORRES BODET 


Jaime Torres Bodet es una de las figuras culminantes de la nueva 
generacion mexicana. Su obra, aunque no muy prolifica todavia, 
acusa ya un caracter definido y recio. Su talento proteico brilla lo 
mismo en la poesia, que en la novela—Margarita de Niebla es una 
tentativa mas que medianamente lograda en este género—o el ensayo. 
Su amplia cultura y su pensamiento robusto le colocan en la avanzada 
intelectual de la América-Hispanoparlante y le convierten en uno 
de los orientadores mas alertas y sagaces de la novisima generacién 
mexicana. 

Si hubiéramos de definirlo diriamos que es un escritor equidis- 
tante, a pesar de su proclividad vanguardista. En realidad, é1 encarna 
mejor que ningtin otro en su pais ese momento de transicién ideolégica 
que media entre el grupo de Alfonso Reyes, Enrique Gonzalez Marti- 
nez, José Vasconcelos y Antonio Caso, de un lado, y la nueva genera- 
cién representada por Enrique Gonzalez Rojo, Carlos Pellicer, Xavier 
Villaurrutia, José Gorostiza y Salvador Novo, del otro. Fronterizo 
de ambos grupos, si bien presentando mas y mas intensas concomi- 
tancias con los nuevos, no solo por razon de afinidades estéticas sino 
también por la edad, Torres Bodet es, en realidad, un conservador 
entre éstos y un radical entre aquéllos. 

Si estuviéramos en el trance de optar por una de las tres mani- 
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festaciones basicas del talento de Torres Bodet a que antes aludiamos, 
elegiriamos el ensayo como la forma mas propicia a la particular 
modalidad intelectiva del autor. En Torres Bodet, como en el cubano 
Jorge Majfiach, se acoplan felizmente el pensador y el artista, el 
estilista puro y el idedlogo enjundioso, magnifica convergencia que 
rara vez se da en nuestras letras. Identificado con todo lo que de 
loable tienen las nuevas tendencias poéticas y literarias, sin compartir 
lo que en ellas hay de deleznable y huero, este joven pensador nos 
ofrece un dilatado y a la vez profundo frente cultural. En muy pocos 
de sus compatriotas coetaneos podriamos sefialar tantas y tan bien 
asimiladas resonancias filos6ficas como en él. 

En éste su ultimo libro (Contempordneos—Notas de Critica— 
México, 1928) recoge el autor varios trabajos,—catorce por todos—, 
de critica literaria y algunos ensayos sobre estética, como los titula- 
dos, “Reflexiones Sobre la Novela,” “La poesia nueva,” “El Paisaje 
en México,” “La deshumanizacion del arte,” “El idealismo en el tea- 
tro,” etc. La limitacién de espacio no nos permite mas que una apre- 
ciacién de conjunto. Por estas ciento cincuenta y dos paginas satu- 
radas de oxigeno intelectual y pletoricas de ideas renovadoras, 
campea una orientacién estética tan intensa como bien definida. 
Entre otras concomitancias con la nueva generacién, Torres Bodet 
presenta la de la sinceridad—ser sincero es ser fuerte, que dijera 
Rubén—y la del iconoclasticismo, que viene a ser casi una necesaria 
secuela de aquélla. Huelga decir, por lo tanto, que en las sendas 
apreciaciones panoramicas que a la moderna poesia mejicana y argen- 
tina dedica en este volumen, sus intimas simpatias estan con los poe- 
tas nuevos de ambos paises, de quienes espera todavia la obra defini- 
tiva y consagradora que ha de prestigiar las nuevas orientaciones 
literarias, hoy apenas embrionarias, y no obstante, tan controvertidas 
en todas partes. 

En Perspectiva de la Literatura Mexicana Actual (México, 
1928), otro de los ensayos editados por su excelente y flamante re- 
vista, Contempordneos, Torres Bodet glosa de nuevo y amplifica el 
mismo tema que, bajo el titulo de Cuadro de la poesia Mexicana, 
tratara ya en el libro que anteriormente hemos acotado. En esta 
amplificada refundicién de ahora el autor enfoca, no sdlo el huerto 
lirico, sino que abarca el panorama intelectual integro de México, 
desde 1915 hasta 1928. Comenzando con el grupo de Gonzalez Mar- 
tinez, Vasconcelos, Reyes y Caso, el autor nos da una magnifica vista 
panoramica del paisaje intelectual de aquella republica en los ultimos 
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afios. Unos sesenta escritores y poetas desfilan por este nutrido 
ensayo, que va desde los maestros precitados hasta los mas incipientes 
prosistas y poetas. Hay aqui una excelente evocacién del ambiente 
literario de la republica azteca, y una perspicaz estimativa de sus 
valores. Con ponderado criterio y fina sensibilidad el autor hace 
desfilar ante nosotros, con sobrias y certeras definiciones, la galeria 
de valores post-revolucionarios de su pais. El ensayo va seguido de 
una “Bibliografia Selecta” en diez paginas que el lector norteameri- 
cano, principalmente, podra consultar con provecho. 


JORGE MANACH 


Todo lo que relativo a la personalidad de Torres Bodet queda 
dicho, es aplicable al cubano Jorge Majfiach, uno de los espiritus 
jOvenes mas selectos de la América-Hispana hoy dia. Su esfuerzo 
cultural, desparramado en efimeras publicaciones, derrochado en 
magnificas glosas, escritas calamo currente para diarios y revistas, si 
bien no ha cristalizado atin en el volumen consagrador, va labrando, 
no obstante, hondo surco en las mentalidades juveniles, no sdlo de 
Cuba sino también del continente. En Majiach, el impetu juvenil y 
la fiebre iconoclasta de la nueva generaci6n con la cual esta vinculado 
en todo lo que de esencial hay en ella, aparecen depurados de todo 
estridentismo malsonante y de toda facciosa y violenta apostasia. 
Hay en él una providad ideolégica y una conciencia artistica tan 
alerta y ponderada que le impiden entregarse a los excesos pernicio- 
sos de radicalismo intelectual a que tan aficionados son muchos de 
los propugnadores del nuevo credo, excesos en que, muchas veces, 
mas que exuberancia creadora, se advierte esterilidad ideolégica y 
mal encubierto encono contra todo lo consagrado. 

Entre la florida juventud cubana del actual momento, la mas in- 
quieta y prometedora que Cuba ha producido hasta hoy, Mafiach 
constituye el valor mas esencial y logrado. Otros hay en plena gra- 
nazon ya, y con una positiva labor en su haber intelectual, mas nin- 
guno tan definido ni con personalidad tan afirmativa y orientadora 
como él. La figura intelectual de Mafiach no tiene antecedentes en 
la literatura vernacular cubana; quizas el nico que en aquel pais 
podria sefialarse como predecesor espiritual en linea recta del joven 
ensayista que nos ocupa, es el venerable Enrique José Varona; y esto, 
mas que por directa influencia, por las afinidades intelectivas de ambos 
espiritus que los hermanan. 

Mafiach tuvo la fortuna de formarse fuera de Cuba, en un 
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ambiente cultural mas depurado e intenso. La Universidad de Har- 
vard fué el centro principal en que se enriquecié su espiritu. Alli 
asimilé profundamente la cultura anglosajona. El comercio con los 
ensayistas y fildsofos ingleses y norteamericanos le sirvid como una 
excelente disciplina contra la inherente tendencia racial a la verbosi- 
dad ampulosa y huera, a la vez que como una fundamental gimnasia 
intelectual. Mas tarde pasé a Europa y en Paris adquirio ese cos- 
mopolitismo ideolégico y refinamiento artistico que caracterizan sus 
ensayos. Aunque precoz por naturaleza no se impacientd por pro- 
ducir, antes al contrario, esperd a madurarse mentalmente. De ahi 
que su obra, aun sus primicias literarias, nos dé la impresion de algo 
sdlido, acabado, porque, como decia Schopenhauer, él es de los que 
antes de escribir habia meditado mucho. 

Un aspecto curioso en la ejecutoria intelectual de este prosista 
es la duplicidad de su obra toda, duplicidad a la que ya anteriormente 
aludimos. El que quisiera definirle habria de estudiarle como pensa- 
dor y como estilista, pues, a la robustez medular del uno corresponde 
el selectisimo gusto del otro. En este sentido recuerda a Ortega y 
Gasset a quien Mafiach estudia y admira profundamente, y cuya 
huella es perceptible en la obra del joven cubano. Otra dualidad 
digna de comento es el hecho de que Majfiach, siendo la mente juvenil 
mas alerta que Cuba tiene hoy, cuyo espiritu es como una delicadi- 
sima antena que recogiera todas las resonancias ideales de Europa 
y América, es a la vez el escritor mas nacional, mas cubano, de cuan- 
tos la ultima generacién ha producido. En estos ensayos que tengo 
a la vista, “La pintura en Cuba” (Habana, 1924), “La crisis de la 
alta Cultura en Cuba” (Habana, 1925), “Indagacién del Choteo” 
(Habana, 1928), el autor estudia y analiza sendos aspectos de la 
cultura y la idiosincrasia criollas con la penetracion y el profundo 
sentido critico de un atento observador. Pocas veces el escalpelo 
de la critica ha ahondado tanto en la psicologia colectiva cubana como 
lo hace el de Majiach en este suculento ensayo sobre el choteo. Pare- 
cia imposible que sobre un tema tan poco propicio se pudiera bordar 
un estudio tan serio y tan sugerente. El choteo es uno de los aspec- 
tos mas tipicos del caracter cubano de las dos ultimas generaciones y 
hasta ahora nadie se habia preocupado de enjuiciarlo seriamente. 
Majiach, pues, tropez6 con la dificultad, y a la vez con la ventaja, de 
aventurarse en un terreno absolutamente virgen, no hollado todavia 
por nadie, y nos da un completo analisis de él que creemos dificil 
llegue a ser superado. 
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En Estampas de San Cristobal, el autor recoge una serie de glosas 
sobre el ambiente habanero publicadas anteriormente en periddicos 
locales, en las que resalta también el atisbo psicologico certero y pene- 
trante. Ultimamente ha ensayado el drama con su obra Tiempo 
Muerto,’ de tema también criollo. Goya (Habana, 1928) es una es- 
tupenda contribucién a la exégesis del gran pintor, sin duda, una de 
las mejores semblanzas que la celebracién del centenario produjo, 


digna de figurar junto a las de Gomez de la Serna y Juan de la 
Encina. 


ANTOLOGIAS 


Vivimos en una era de antologias poéticas. Cada afio sefiala la 
aparicion de alguna nueva en Hispano-América. Y gracias le sean 
dadas a los sefiores ordenadores que con paciencia y devocién ejem- 
plares nos simplifican el trabajo con estas selecciones periddicas que 
nos permiten apreciar de conjunto la ubérrima cosecha lirica. La 
poesia fué siempre rio caudaloso en el mundo hispanoparlante, pero 
en lo que va de siglo este rio parece haberse salido de sus cauces y 
correr desbordado, invadiéndolo todo y produciendo una verdadera 
epidemia de poetas. Unos ochenta registra la del sefior Julio Noé 
en la Argentina; y cuenta que solo comprende los poetas posteriores 
a Lugones, es decir, de 1900 a 1925. Con un poco de buena voluntad 
bien pudo el autor llegar al centenar. Unos cuarenta la muy exce- 
lente de los sefiores Lizaso y Fernandez de Castro en Cuba, et sic de 
coetaris. Si Dios no lo remedia y esta facundia contintia in crescendo 
por algunos afios, se nos antoja que precisaran muy pronto los flori- 
legios que simplifiquen y a su vez extracten las antologias. 

A las ya mencionadas habria que agregar otra no menos esencial, 
hecha con excelente sentido critico y ordenada con gusto depurado 
y selecto criterio. Refiérome a la que el sefior Armando Donoso 
publicéd en 1924, bajo el titulo de Nuestros Poetas, Antologia Chilena 
Moderna, en Santiago, Chile. 

México es el pais que mas colecciones de éstas nos ha dado ulti- 
mamente. Tres van ya publicadas en este lustro postrero de sus 
poetas y una de sus prosistas. En 1923 aparecié la del sefor Genaro 
Estrada, titulada Poetas Nuevos de Méjico, y en el presente afio de 
1928, dos—Anthology of Mexican Verse de los sefiores Rosenberg y 


1 Ni de este drama ni de las Estampas de San Cristébal podemos hablar 
porque no hemos leido mas que selecciones publicadas en revistas nacionales o 
extranjeras. 
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Templin, de mucha utilidad en las tareas docentes por presentarnos 
el panorama lirico completo de aquel pais desde sus inicios hasta la 
presente generacion, y la que es objeto de estos comentarios, la del 
sehor Jorge Cuesta, Antologia de la poesia Mexicana Moderna, 
magnifica edicién de la revista “Contemporaneos.” 

El sefior Jorge Cuesta milita en las filas vanguardistas. Es un 
poeta de avance y de este caracter se resiente su seleccién. Las anto- 
logias estan condenadas a no satisfacer nunca a la totalidad de los 
lectores. En unas predomina un criterio impersonal y se prefieren 
aquellas composiciones consagradas ya por el veredicto popular que 
no siempre coincide con el gusto y las predilecciones de los esco- 
gidos ; en otras, como en el caso presente, priva, sobre el consenso 
general, el criterio del ordenador, siempre mas o menos arbitrario 
y falible. A todas ellas, sin embargo, puede hacerse este reparo: que 
en ninguna son todos los que estan ni estan todos los que son. Y la 
del sefior Cuesta no es excepci6n a esta regla. En nuestro sentir unos 
poetas estan aqui insuficientemente representados, otros con exceso; 
esto en cuanto a la extension o espacio a ellos consagrado ; en cuanto 
al criterio que presidid la seleccién estimamos que algunos estan re- 
presentados defectuosamente ; ejemplos: Diaz Mir6én, Nervo, etc., a 
quienes el lector apenas podra reconocer en esta antologia si no tiene 
un previo conocimiento de la obra de dichos vates. Por lo demas 
véase el espacio concedido a poetas de distintos momentos y escuelas, 
y ello solamente nos servira de pauta para colegir de qué lado estan 
las simpatias y preferencias poéticas del sefior Cuesta. Veamos, por 
ejemplo, el caso de algunos de los consagrados. A Nervo se le con- 
ceden raquiticamente cinco paginas y media, a Alfonso Reyes cinco 
y cuarta, a Urbina cinco y a Icaza solamente tres. En cambio poetas 
mucho mas recientes, como Gonzalez Rojo y José Gorostiza, figuran 
con once cada uno y Salvador Novo con doce; j casi tantas como las 
consagradas a Nervo, Urbina e Icaza sumadas! El sefior Cuesta se 
deja llevar de sus afinidades de gusto y escuela y comete injusticias 
como la apuntada que menoscaban el mérito indiscutible de su obra. 

El ordenador ha tenido el coraje de presentarnos a los nuevos 
poetas junto a los ya consagrados, los que vienen a ser como los 
dioses mayores del Olimpo lirico mejicano. Y con esta proximidad 
no son los nuevos, precisamente, los que se benefician. El parangén 
surge inevitablemente y redunda en detrimento de los novisimos rap- 
sodas, al menos para todo el que no sea un convertido a las ultimas 
modalidades poéticas. Esta promiscuidad artistica beneficia y acrece 
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el mérito de la obra, no obstante, y hemos de agradecérsela al sefior 
Cuesta. El criterio que ha presidido la seleccién habra sido equivo- 
cado, juzgando desde otro punto de vista que el adoptado por el 
autor, pero no puede negarse, que el intento acusa honradez artistica 
y sinceridad. Las notas criticas que preceden a las poesias de cada 
uno de los cantores aqui incluidos revelan una agudeza de criterio y 
una justeza en la apreciacién, realmente extrordinarias en una men- 
talidad tan juvenil como la del sefior Cuesta. Es de lamentar, sin 
embargo, su excesivo laconismo. Se echan de menos también algunas 
notas bibliograficas en que el lector profano pudiera estudiar y orien- 
tarse respecto a la obra de estos buenos sefiores, maxime cuando 
muchos de ellos son todavia valores en gestaciOn, poco conocidos 
fuera de su pais. En este sentido, La Poesia Moderna en Cuba, de 
los sefiores Lizaso y Fernandez de Castro, ya aludida, supera en 
muchos codos a todas las otras hechas en Hispano-América en los 
ultimos afios. La Antologia comprende veintidés poetas que van 
desde el grupo que sucedié a Najera, representado aqui por Diaz 
Mirén, Manuel José Othén y Nervo, hasta el grupo vanguardista. El 
libro esta nitida y pulcramente editado y podra ser consultado con 
provecho por el lector norteamericano poco versado en las letras his- 
panas de aquende el Atlantico. 


JUAN MARINELLO 


Del grupo de poetas nuevos de Cuba, Juan Marinello es el mas 
destacado, sin ser, precisamente, un poeta de vanguardia.? Es la suya 
una poesia intensamente personal, sin limitaciones de escuela, aunque 
no exenta de influencias. Entre estas ultimas, la mas acusada, se 
nos antoja la ejercida por Amado Nervo, con quien el temperamento 
artistico y el alma poética de Marinello guardan mas de un intimo 
contacto. Como en Nervo, nos encontramos aqui ante una tendencia 
melancélica y una interrogante inquietud metafisica. Como en el 
caso del autor de Serenidad, hay también en Marinello cierta pro- 
pension mistica, aunque atemperada por el espiritu escéptico de nues- 
tra época que le impide llegar a los éxtasis de Elevacién. Es un 
poeta profundamente sincero e intensamente lirico, que tanto vale 
decir subjetivo. Su lirica se avalora con una noble hondura de 
pensamiento y se enriquece con los atributos de una amplia cultura. 

Mas no era nuestra intencién hablar aqui de Marinello como 


2 Su tnico libro hasta ahora es Liberacién, Madrid, 1927. 
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poeta. Este aspecto de su interesantisima personalidad es bien cono- 
cido de cuantos se interesan por las cosas del espiritu en la América- 
Hispana. El es uno de los pocos valores exportables que la nueva 
generaciOn cubana ha producido y ha tiempo ya que logro trasponer 
las fronteras. Lo que motiva su presencia en este modesto sympo- 
sium es su excelente ensayo en prosa, Juventud y Vejez (Habana, 
1928), pulcramente editado por la revista de estética,—1929—que el 
mismo Marinello, en unidn de Mafiach, de Félix Lizaso y de Fran- 
cisco Ichaso, editan con admirable abnegacion. En este corto pero 
enjundioso ensayo, el autor se nos revela como prosista exquisito y 
como pensador hondo, preocupado y adolorido ante los nuevos rum- 
bos que la sociedad cubana viene siguiendo desde hace tiempo. Ju- 
ventud y Vejez, al mismo tiempo que enfoca y analiza una peligrosa 
tendencia de la juventud cubana con ojos penetrantes, es también un 
alerta ideal, que sefiala a la desorientada juventud de su pais los 
derroteros a seguir. Con este ensayo Juan Marinello se coloca de un 
salto en la vanguardia de los prosistas y pensadores cubanos. El nos 
revela una mentalidad seria, un espiritu inquieto y dolorosamente 
atormentado ante los graves problemas que confronta su pais en el 
actual momento historico. Es una nueva faceta que nos descubre su 
talento, muy digna del delicado poeta que ya conociamos. 


MANUEL PEDRO GONZALEZ 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA aT Los ANGELES 














LA EDUCACION EN EL PERU! 


Maestra como vosotros, debo a la incuestionable bondad de nues- 
tro Mentor, el Sr. Wilkins, el hallarme en esta tribuna. Hago al Sr. 
Wilkins responsable de este atrevimiento mio! 

Al aceptar su bondadosa invitacién para deciros algo acerca del 
Pert, me ha guiado tan sdlo un deseo, y es, el de contribuir a la labor 
de hacer conocer a los pueblos que hablan la lengua que tratais de 
difundir entre nuestra joven generacién. Es solamente conociendo 
a los pueblos y a la gente que hablan la lengua que ensefiamos, que 
obtendremos éxito verdadero en nuestra labor, despertando el interés 
entre nuestros alumnos, despejando conceptos y prejuicios erroneos 
que solo contribuyen al alejamiento de pueblos y de razas. 

Hoy, que el primer mandatario de esta gran Republica ha iniciado 
por decirlo asi la romeria del pensamiento y del buen entendimiento 
hacia el Sur, dirijamos hacia alla nuestra mirada, ya que los intereses 
de esta nacién del norte, por ley natural, estan mas ligados con las 
naciones de su mismo continente ... 

He escogido como tema la educacion en el Pert, porque es a mi 
parecer el de la educacién un problema siempre vital; es en él donde 
se resumen las-actividades y los anhelos de un pais y donde tienen 
reflejo todos los otros problemas que se agitan en el alma de un 
pueblo ; es de los esfuerzos que una naciOn hace por mejorar sus sis- 
temas de educacién donde se puede apreciar si es verdaderamente 
culta o no. 

Tratandose del Pert, pais de los mas variados contrastes, cuya 
estructura geologica depende de esa masa orografica llamada de los 
Andes, que es la causa no sdlo de sus diversas condiciones hidro- 
graficas y climatolégicas, sino hasta biolégicas y etnograficas, el pro- 
blema es complicado, pues hasta la vida del hombre en el Pert, esta 
hasta cierto punto bajo la influencia de la Cordillera Andina. 

Por su configuracion, el Peri goza de los climas mas variados, 
desde el térrido de las selvas amazonicas hasta el frio glacial de las 
punas! ... En la costa un clima calido y suave; frio y seco en la sierra, 
humedo en la montafia ... 

No solo el factor geografico, sino tambien el etnologico y por otro 


1 Conferencia dada ante La Asociacién Americana de Maestros de Espafiol, 
capitulo de Nueva York. 
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lado las viscisitudes de la historia, como lo veréis mas adelante, jue- 
gan gran parte en el problema de la educacién en el Pert. El Pert ha 
atravesado por los cambios mas grandes y las transformaciones mas 
imaginables ... 

Por las razones ligeramente esbozadas, ningun estudio sobre la 
educacién en el Pert seria completo sin echar una ojeada al pasado 
para conocer los elementos que han entrado a formar parte de su 
cultura y asi poder juzgar su influencia en el presente. ... 

Permitidme que dirija vuestra imaginacién hacia aquel poderoso 
Imperio de los Incas ... aquella raza privilegiada que segtn la leyenda 
fuera enviada por el Padre el Sol de las turbulentas aguas del 
Titicaca. ... 

Este Imperio culto que alcanz6é un grado de cultura superior a 
cualquiera otra civilizacién autdéctona de América, dedicé atencion 
especial al problema de la educacion, pero como en todos los gobier- 
nos despoticos, atin en esa joven era, la verdad era “demasiado preci- 
osa” para comunicarla a otros seres que no fueran de noble origen. 

A Inca Roca se atribuyen las siguientes palabras: “No conviene 
que los hijos de la gente comin aprendan las ciencias, las cuales per- 
tenecen solamente a los nobles, no sea que se ensoberbezcan y alboro- 
ten el Imperio” ... 

En las escuelas que establecieron y que estaban a cargo de sabios 
llamados “amautas” se ensefiaba a los nobles nociones empiricas sobre 
las artes del gobierno y la guerra, la religién, la lengua y el manejo de 
los “quipos” ; con estos hilos de diversos colores y con nudos expre- 
saban las ideas, los objetos, los asuntos de administracioén publica, etc. 

Con los albores del siglo XVI se inicia en el Pert la epoca de la 
Colonia. 

La instruccién publica de una manera general en esta época se 
encontraba muy atrasada, porque como dice el Dr. Carlos Wiesse, 
autoridad en historia critica del Peru, “la gran mayoria de las gentes 
de cierta posicion y de las personas encargadas de algunos ramos del 
poder publico en las colonias de América, veian un peligro social en 
la difusién de la ensefianza y en la propagacién de los conocimientos.” 
Segtin las ideas dominantes, el pueblo, es decir, todos los individuos 
privados de fortuna y destinados por su pobreza y por su condicién a 
los trabajos manuales, no debian recibir ninguna instruccién, “para 
bien de ellos mismos y quietud de la sociedad.” 

Casi en su totalidad, los establecimientos de ensefiaza corrian a 
cargo de religiosos. En efecto, cada convento regentaba una escuela 
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por lo menos, pero en ellas sdlo se preocuparon de ensefiar las pri- 
meras letras a los hijos de familias mas o menos acomodadas. 

Ensefiabase a recitar en voz alta las oraciones y el Catecismo de la 
Doctrina Cristiana, a leer por el método de deletreo y a escribir con 
letra espafiola. Agregabase a esto algunas veces, la ensefianza de las 
primeras operaciones de la Aritmética. Las pruebas de competencia 
se rendian por medio de certamenes Ilamados “sabatinas.” 

Bajo el nombre de gramatica y junto con aquellas primeras no- 
ciones se iniciaba generalmente en las escuelas primarias la ensefianza 
del latin. Apenas el nifio sabia leer malamente una pagina sin com- 
prender el sentido, se le ensefiaba a declinar y conjugar en latin a fin 
de habilitarlo para hablar esa lengua y para entender los escritos de 
los expositores y comentarios de la teologia y de la jurisprudencia. 
Los primeros centros de cultura fueron pues los conventos. Las 
ciencias se sefugiaron en sus tranquilos claustros y de alli nacieron 
los colegios y universidades. 

Se hallaban tan arraigados en la ensefianza colonial los prejuicios 
escolasticos que favorecieron el intento de los virreyes de “mantener 
sumisos esos pueblos a la monarquia espafiola.” 

Sustentabase en las escuelas la doctrina de los servi a natura de 
Aristételes que afirmaba la existencia de clases sociales nacidas para 
la esclavitud y el servilismo. A esta creencia se debid que el Virrey 
Conde de Castelar prohibiese la entrada en la Universidad a “ciertas 
clases consideradas como inferiores” ... prohibicion que fué ratificada 
por los virreyes Conde de Moncloa y Marqués de Villagarcia y con- 
firmada por el Rey por ordenes reales de 27 de Setiembre de 1752 
y 14 de Julio de 1768, “por la infamia de hecho con que estan man- 
chadas,” en la primera y que como no fuese cumplida debidamente 
se exigia en la segunda, “legitimidad y limpieza de sangre,” porque 
“lo contrario es nocivo al publico, como vergonzoso a los que no se 
hallan mancha dos con el feo borrén de peores castas con quienes se 
avergiienzan de alternar y rozarse los hombres de mas mediana 
esfera.” 

Vemos pues que la cultura colonial tuvo como tnicos elementos 
de expansion los importados por las érdenes religiosas. Los estable- 
cimientos que fundaron con espiritu teolégico y escolastico, susten- 
tando el servilismo y las tendencias aristocraticas del sistema social 
y politico implantado por los monarcas espafioles y sus representantes 
en los dominios de Indias, no se extendian al pueblo; de aqui que este 
permanecio en la ignorancia y cuando se tratara de sacudir el yugo 
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espafiol, se presentase el problema socioldgico: “No fué prematura 
la independencia de este pueblo que no estaba lo suficientemente pre- 
parado para gobernarse a si mismo?” ... 

En el proceso de la educacién durante la Republica, se suceden 
tres influencias: la influencia, o mejor dicho, la herencia espafiola, la 
influencia francesa y la influencia norteamericana. Pero solo la es- 
pafiola logra en su época un dominio completo. Estas tres influencias 
marcan por decirlo asi, tres periodos distintos aunque sus limites no 
se hallan muy bien definidos. 

Pero en el Pert se nota este defecto en casi todos los fendmenos 
y en casi todas las cosas; el problema esta en las raices mismas de 
ese Pert hijo de la Conquista. El] Pert es un pueblo en el que con- 
viven sin fusionarse atin, sin entenderse todavia, indigenas y con- 
quistadores. La educacién nacional desde luego no tiene un espiritu 
nacional, tiene mas bien un espiritu colonial. 

De Espafia heredamos un espiritu aristocratico y un concepto 
eclesiastico de la ensefianza, rezago de un régimen feudal. El espafiol 
trajo a la empresa de la colonizacién de América su espiritu medio- 
eval. El espafiol fué solo un conquistador ; no fué realmente un colo- 
nizador. En el Pert se establecid una raza que en su propia tierra 
no pudo ser mas que indolente y sofiadora ... pésimamente dotada 
para las empresas del industrialismo y del capitalismo. Los descen- 
dientes de esta raza mas que heredar sus virtudes, heredaron sus 
defectos. ... 

Deplorando esta herencia, el Dr. Manuel Vicente Villaran, que 
representa en el Peri el pensamiento demo-burgués, dijo una vez: 
“El Perti deberia ser por mil causas econdémicas y sociales, como han 
sido los Estados Unidos, tierra de labradores, de colonos, de mineros, 
de comerciantes, de hombres de trabajo; pero las fatalidades de la 
historia y la voluntad de los hombres han resuelto otra cosa, con- 
virtiendo al pais en centro literario, patria de intelectuales y semillero 
de burécratas.” 

Otro factor primordial y decisivo fué el factor econédmico y 
social ; el privilegio de la riqueza y de la casta. La educaci6n subsistia 
porque persistia el privilegio de sangre y de casta. Con la revolucién 
de la independencia aparece una adopcién temporal de principios 
igualitarios ; mas este igualitarismo verbal se refiere solo al criollo ... 
el indio se ve relegado. Pero, ;cémo exigir de esta incipiente Repub- 
lica que nacia pobre*va la vida independiente el abarcar una amplia 
politica educacional ? 
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A esta herencia del Virreinato vienen a afiadirse mas tarde los 
defectos de la influencia francesa, que acenttian y complican en vez 
de corregir y atenuar el concepto literario y retdérico de la ensefianza. 

Permitasenos mencionar otra vez la autorizada palabra del Dr. 
Villaran, quien decia en 1908, refiriéndose a la influencia francesa: 
“Con toda su admirable intelectualidad, ese pais no ha podido moder- 
nizar, democratizar y unificar suficientemente su sistema y sus méto- 
dos de educacion.” Y de esta nacién hemos importado por muchos 
afios nuestros métodos y textos de ensefianza. Aun no se ha liqui- 
dado en nuestro pais la influencia francesa, quedan todavia rezagos 
en los programas y en el espiritu de la ensefianza secundaria y supe- 
rior, pero podemos decir que su ciclo ha terminado con la adopcién 
de modelos norteamericanos que caracterizan las mas recientes re- 
formas. 

Sirvanos de prodlogo el capitulo anterior y esbocemos a ligeros 
rasgos los pasos principales dados en bien de la instruccién publica 
durante la Republica. 

Es el afio de 1821, y don José de San Martin proclama la inde- 
pendencia del Pert en la Plaza Principal de Lima el 28 de Julio. 
Mas, con la independencia nacional quiso fundar también la inde- 
pendencia moral del pueblo, y emprendi6é con fe y entusiasmo el es- 
tablecimiento de la ensefianza publica gratuita y su amplia difusién. 

“La instruccién publica es la primera necesidad de las socieda- 
des,” decia el Protector, y fruto de su sublime ideal fué la orden 
dada el 23 de febrero de 1822, por el Supremo Delegado Marqués 
de Torre Tagle, para la formacién de escuelas gratuitas de primeras 
letras en todos los conventos de regulares existentes en el territorio 
del Estado. Contando con colaboradores entusiastas Don José de 
San Martin emprendié su obra con fe tomando como base para cum- 
plir su programa los mismos colegios existentes. Pero en lo que tro- 
pezo con una gran deficiencia fué en los ejecutores de la transfor- 
macion, en los maestros. Para formar los maestros que se necesita- 
ban, Don José de San Martin expide el decreto del 6 de julio de 
1822, tratando de establecer la primera Escuela Normal para Maes- 
tros en el Pert. 

Atn cuando San Martin se retiré de la patria, su espiritu pro- 
gresista perduro en las instituciones de que fuera iniciador y creador. 
A este espiritu se debié el acuerdo legislativo del 9 de diciembre de 
1822, por el cual el Congreso Constituyente organizé la Escuela 
Normal con un plan de estudios definitivo. 
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Los afios de 1823 y 1824 trascurren completamente estériles de 
parte de los poderes publicos en favor de la ensefianza publica pri- 
maria. La guerra civil con sus funestas consecuencias, apartd los 
ojos de la primordial obligacién de atender a la instruccidn del pueblo. 
Sin embargo, en todas las legislaciones posteriores, fué consignada la 
obligacién del Estado de proporcionar la instruccion publica gratuita. 

En 1855, durante la administracion del Mariscal Castilla, estadista 
de mérito para aquella epoca, se llevé a cabo un progreso notable en 
la ensefianza, clasificando la instruccién publica en primaria, media 
y profesional, pero fué en el afio de 1875, durante el gobierno de don 
Manuel Pardo, cuando se expidié la Ley de Instruccién Publica ten- 
diente a difundir la instruccién primaria entre todas las clases so- 
ciales. La guerra del ’79 y sus funestas consecuencias vino a inte- 
rrumpir la formacién de una economia capitalista, y es con el go- 
bierno de don Nicolas de Piérola en 1895 que se inicia un periodo 
de reorganizacién econémica y de revision del régimen y métodos de 
ensefianza, 

La escuela primaria, que durante los tiempos de pobreza del Es- 
tado se habia visto relegada a los municipios, vuelve a ser reasumida 
por el gobierno central. Se funda luego la Escuela Normal de Pre- 
ceptores que echa la base de una escuela primaria pubiica, o mejor 
dicho, popular, y se sefiala una ruta en lo que respecta a la ensefianza 
técnica con la fundacién de la Escuela de Artes y Oficios. 

El Dr. Manuel Vicente Villaran aparece desde 1900 como el pre- 
conizador de una reforma coherente con el embrionario desarrollo 
capitalista del pais y proclamaba que era “urgente rehacer el sistema 
de nuestra educacion en forma tal que produzca pocos diplomados y 
literatos y en cambio eduque hombres ttiles creadores de riqueza. 
Los grandes pueblos europeos reforman hoy sus planes de instruc- 
cién adoptando generalmente el tipo de la educaciOn yanqui, porque 
comprenden que las necesidades de la época exigen ante todo, hom- 
bres de empresa y no literatos ni eruditos, y porque todos esos pue- 
blos se hallan mas o menos empefiados en la gran obra humana de 
extender a todas partes su comercio, su civilizacion y su raza. Asi 
también nosotros debemos enmendar el equivocado rumbo que hemos 
dado a la educacién nacional a fin de producir hombres practicos, 
industriosos y enérgicos, porque ellos son los que necesita la Patria 
para hacerse rica y por lo mismo, fuerte.” 

La reforma de la Segunda Ensefianza en 1902 fué el primer paso 
dado con el propésito de orientar la instruccién hacia el modelo anglo- 
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sajon. Mas, limitada como estaba hacia un solo plano de la ense- 
fianza, constituy6é un paso en falso. En 1905 se promulga una nueva 
Ley de Instruccién que produjo benéficos resultados. El numero 
de escuelas primarias, que era de 1,425 bajo la administracién de las 
municipalidades, aumento a 2,500 bajo el control del gobierno central. 

La ley divide la instrucci6n primaria en dos grados, constituyendo 
el primero la instruccién elemental en el cual se ensefia la lectura, 
escritura, aritmética, nociones de geografia e historia del Peru, rudi- 
mentos de anatomia del cuerpo humano, trabajo manual, gimnasia y 
nociones de moral y deber civico. Este curso cubre dos afios después 
de los cuales puede entrar un alumno al segundo grado, curso que 
requiere tres afios para complementar la educaci6n primaria inclu- 
yendo el saber algun oficio. 

La Direccién General de Instruccién Primaria tiene a su cargo 
el manejo de las varias secciones en que se divide el sistema, incluso 
lo que se relaciona con el cuerpo de maestros, estadisticas, material 
escolar, etc. 

La instruccién media o secundaria, curso de cinco afios, se da 
en los llamados Colegios o Liceos. El graduado en una escuela secun- 
daria esta preparado con conocimientos suficientes para servirle en 
los propésitos de una carrera comercial o entrar en alguna Facultad 
de la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos de Lima o de cualquiera 
universidad menor como se llaman a las establecidas fuera de la capi- 
tal. Cuenta la instruccién media con los Colegios Nacionales sub- 
vencionados por el gobierno los cuales se hacen accesibles por medio 
de modesta suma o becas a la clase media y modesta. 

El Colegio Nacional de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe en Lima, 
hasta hace poco unico instituto de segunda ensefianza nacional en la 
capital, era para varones; solo recientemente se ha fundado el Cole- 
gio Nacional para Mujeres para cuya organizacion se han contratado 
los servicios de una pedagoga belga. 

Existen 25 Colegios Nacionales de Segunda Ensefianza estable- 
cidos en las capitales de provincias, y en la ciudad del Cuzco, antiguo 
centro del poderio incaico, se establecié antes que en la capital un 
Colegio de Segunda Ensefianza para Mujeres que se llamo el Cole- 
gio de Educandas del Cuzco. Asi se presenta el caso de que en la 
capital las jovenes con ambicién para abordar los estudios secun- 
darios que les abriria las puertas a las carreras liberales, sdlo podian 
obtener su instruccién en los liceos particulares o privados y rendir 
examenes ante un jurado examinador formado por profesores del 
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Colegio Nacional para Varones, ya citado, de Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe. 

Consecuente con sus principios, el Dr. Villaran, durante su ad- 
ministracién como Ministro de Instruccién Publica, influyo en la 
contratacién de una misiOn norteamericana de la que, dicho sea de 
paso, formé parte nuestra digna colega Srta. Grace Carnahan, cuya 
actuaciOn en el cargo de inspectora de las escuelas publicas primarias 
de Lima y Callao, dejé muy grato recuerdo. 

La reforma de 1920 constituye la victoria de la orientacion pre- 
conizada por el Dr. Villaran y por tanto el predominio de la influen- 
cia norteamericana. Se emite una nueva Ley Organica de Ensefianza 
que tiene su origen en un proyecto que fué elaborado por una comi- 
sién presidida por el Dr. Villaran y asesorada por un técnico yanqui, 
el Dr. Bard, en su calidad de jefe de la misién norteamericana con- 
tratada por el gobierno para reorganizar la instruccién publica. Pero, 
la aplicacién de los principios de esta ley fué confiada a este equipo 
de técnicos yanquis, y es aqui donde se estrella el plan demo-liberal 
que la anima con la subsistencia de un régimen colonial en casi todo 
el pais. 

La reforma nacida con el buen propdésito de trazar un rumbo a 
la evolucién historica del pais, fué un fracaso, no por incapacidad 
de los especialistas contratados, sino que por ley sociologica, en un 
pueblo que cumple conscientemente un proceso historico, la reorga- 
nizaciOn de sus instituciones debe y tiene que estar dirigida por sus 
propios hombres ; la intervencion de especialistas extranjeros no debe 
sobrepasar los limites de una colaboracion. 

Quedo pues la ley de que nos ocupamos, mas bien como un plan 
tedrico que como una pauta de accién. Bajo muchos aspectos esa 
reforma se presenta restringida en su aspiracion y conservadora en 
su alcance, y por tanto no es posible considerarla atin como la re- 
forma democratica que demandaba el Dr. Villaran y como la reforma 
que debe imprimir un verdadero caracter de nacionalidad a la edu- 
caciOn peruana. 

Al ocuparme de la educacion superior en el Pert, debo dedicar 
capitulo especial a la benemérita Universidad Mayor de San Marcos 
de Lima. Fundada en 1551, casi cien afios antes de que la Universi- 
dad de Harvard recibiera su cédula, la Universidad de San Marcos es 
la institucién educacional mas antigua de América. Desde entonces 
ha vivido sin interrupciOn a pesar de la emancipacion, de la guerra 
con Chile y demas trastornos en que abunda la historia del Peru. 
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Fué fundada en la Ciudad de los Reyes, no mucho tiempo después 
del establecimiento del Virreinato, bajo el sello real del Emperador 
Carlos V y la Reina Juana, su madre, y se la concedid todos los 
honores y privilegios de la muy célebre Universidad de Salamanca 
que entonces era considerada el asiento de la cultura europea. La 
real orden fué concedida a los frailes de la orden dominicana, y las 
primeras aulas se instalaron en el monasterio de Santo Domingo en 
Lima. Veinte afios mas tarde el Rey Felipe II ordeno la seculariza- 
cién de la Universidad y su separacién del convento dominico. 

Escogiése entonces la Catedral como sala de actos, y los grados 
universitarios se conferian en una de sus capillas consagrada a la 
Virgen conocida como la “Antigua,” la que desde entonces es espe- 
cialmente venerada por la Universidad. 

En los primeros afios de vida de la Universidad, el acto de con- 
ferir grados se llevaba a cabo con elaboradas formalidades religiosas. 
Precedia la ceremonia una misa solemne del Espiritu Santo, después 
de la cual el candidato se sometia a un examen que duraba dos dias 
y que era principalmente de caracter religioso. Si el graduando lo- 
graba pasar estas pruebas, se le obligaba a hacer profesién de fe, 
practica semejante a la adoptada por la Universidad de Paris a prin- 
cipios del siglo XVI, la cual requeria que el candidato se declarase 
leal al misterio de la inmaculada concepcién. Terminadas estas cere- 
monias el Rector de la Universidad, quien representaba a la vez la 
autoridad real y pontificia, conferia el grado concediendo al nuevo 
doctor la insignia de su clase. 

El curso de estudios de una universidad del siglo XVI era gober- 
nado como lo es hoy por la influencia predominante en la cultura 
intelectual. Ya sabemos que en Espafia mas que en cualquier otro 
pais de Europa esta influencia fué de caracter religioso. La Univer- 
sidad fué pues necesariamente una institucién religiosa; y la escasa 
si no nula orientacion cientifica fué compensada por una absorbente 
influencia filosdfica-retérica. La vida estudiantil era conventual: 
internado para la mayoria, misas, clases diarias en teologia, leyes 
canonicas, gramatica y dialectos de los indigenas, pues se consideraba 
necesario su conocimiento para la propagacion de la fe. 

La Universidad de San Marcos fué durante el Virreinato una 
institucién aristocratica siendo su misiOn especial educar a la nobleza 
y ala clerecia. El candidato para un grado tenia que cubrir tan enor- 
mes gastos que este privilegio era por fuerza de unos pocos, los favo- 
recidos de la fortuna. La ceremonia mas modesta se puede decir 
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nunca disminuyd de $100,000 en una época en que esa suma repre- 
sentaba muchas veces mas lo que es hoy. 

El primer rector de la Universidad fué don Gaspar Meneses, 
letrado de nota, siendo elegido para ese puesto el afio de 1572. En 
1574 empieza la carrera independiente de la Universidad de San 
Marcos y en diciembre 31 del mismo afio se celebré la primera 
reunion en el edificio comprado por la facultad. La catedra de medi- 
cina se funda en 1628, y la de matematicas en 1678. 

Hacia mediados del siglo X VIII se pasé una resoluci6n limitando 
el gasto de un graduando a un depdsito de $2,000 en el tesoro de la 
Universidad y librandole de mayores responsabilidades. Esta reso- 
lucién continué en vigencia hasta mediados de 1870 cuando se dis- 
minuy6 esa suma a $800; se han llevado a cabo en diversas épocas 
reducciones hasta el punto que hoy los derechos son cincuenta soles 
peruanos para el grado de Bachiller y cien soles peruanos para el 
grado de Doctor. 

El grado de Bachiller en cualquiera Facultad requiere la prepa- 
racion de una tesis que es sometida en copias al duplicado al decano 
de la Facultad ; éste designa para su estudio una comisiO6n que reco- 
mienda o no la tesis para el visto bueno del decano. Una vez apro- 
bada la tesis se reunen los catedraticos en junta de seis u ocho y de- 
ciden el dia en que el graduando debe aparecer en plena asamblea a 
leer y sustentar su tesis oralmente ante las objeciones de los cate- 
draticos. Esta ceremonia es seguida por una votacion de fichas negras 
y blancas que deciden la aprobacién o reprobacién del graduando. 
El nuevo bachiller una vez aprobado recibe la insignia de la Uni- 
versidad que es una banda del color distintivo de la Facultad que 
confiere el grado de la que pende una medalla con la inscripcién y 
el afio de fundacién de la Universidad. También es costumbre que el 
graduando imprima su tesis y la distribuya entre los catedraticos, 
compafieros de aulas, archivos de la Universidad y bibliotecas. 

Para el grado de Doctor se sigue el mismo procedimiento, aunque 
se espera una tesis de estudio mas amplio y se exige ademas un exa- 
men oral que abarca diez topicos, resumen de los diversos cursos 
estudiados. 

Los estudiantes que han alcanzado las mas altas notas durante sus 
estudios y recibido los premios llamados contentas son exonerados de 
pago alguno para sus grados. 

En el Peri, por varias razones, el espiritu de la Colonia tuvo su 
hogar en la Universidad; la primera razon es la supervivencia bajo 
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la Republica de la vieja aristocracia colonial, y era por esto que la 
Universidad no cumplia una funcion progresista y creadora en la 
vida peruana. Hasta el afio de 1919, en que tiene lugar el movimiento 
estudiantil peruano, la Universidad permanecié pesadamente domi- 
nada por el espiritu de la Colonia. El movimiento de renovacion, 
iniciado en la Facultad de Letras contra profesores y métodos ar- 
caicos, se extendié prontamente a las otras facultades. 

La Universidad de San Marcos es hoy una institucién entera- 
mente moderna y representante del espiritu de progreso que pre- 
valece en todas las instituciones en el Pert, reflejando la cultura mas 
elevada del pais. La Universidad esta a la cabeza en promover los 
intereses de una educacién liberal y amplia pero conserva religiosa- 
mente algunas de sus tradiciones mas ascendradas sobre educacion. 

El gobierno de la Universidad se halla en las manos de un con- 
sejo compuesto del rector, vicerector y secretario con un decano y 
un delegado por cada facultad. Es practicamente independiente en 
la conduccién de sus asuntos y el Estado solo tiene intervencién en 
cierta concesién pecuniaria la que es administrada independiente- 
mente y a juicio del consejo. 

El curso de estudios se halla bajo la direccién de seis facultades : 
jurisprudencia, que confiere el grado de abogado después de cinco 
afios de estudios; medicina, el de cirujano doctor después de seis 
afios; y las facultades de teologia, matematicas, fisica ye ciencias 
naturales, filosofia y letras, economia politica y administrativa. 

La Universidad esta suplementada por un nimero de institutos 
y escuelas de instruccién especial para jévenes que después de gra- 
duarse en una escuela primaria y media no siguen una carrera uni- 
versitaria y prefieren prepararse con conocimientos técnicos para el 
servicio militar u obtener conocimientos practicos de ingenieria, 
agricultura, mecanica, etc. Para esto cuentan con la Escuela Militar 
de Chorrillos, la Naval, la Escuela de Agricultura y la de Atres y 
Oficios. La Escuela de Ingenieros tiene por objeto la ensefianza de 
ingeniero civil, industrial, eléctrico y de minas. Ademas de la Uni- 
versidad Mayor de San Marcos en Lima, existen universidades que 
se titulan “Menores” en Trujillo, Arequipa, Puno y Cuzco. 

No cumpliria un deber de justicia si dejara de mencionar la gran 
contribucion que se debe al esfuerzo particular en la Instruccién 
Publica del Pert. Nacidas las escuelas particulares 0 privadas como 
resultado de prejuicios coloniales con su marcada distincién de clases, 
han sido, sin que quepa duda, un elemento indispensable y benéfico 
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en el Pert. Las escuelas ptblicas atin hoy se consideran para el 
“pueblo” en la estrictez que la palabra lo indica, y al no haber sido 
por esos centros docentes de iniciativa particular, la clase media, espe- 
cialmente la mujer, no hubiera podido abordar los estudios superiores. 

Estas escuelas particulares son de caracter religioso y de caracter 
laico. La aristocracia fiel a su credo patrocina principalmente las 
escuelas que se hallan bajo el ala conventual ; la juventud de la clase 
media, de la que tanto se espera en la obra de la regeneraciOn nacio- 
nal, acude a los institutos laicos donde informa un sentido mas prac- 
tico que puramente dogmatico. 

Entre las escuelas laicas del Perti a las que la mujer peruana debe 
el habérsele franqueado la entrada a la Universidad, debe mencio- 
narse el Liceo Fanning fundado por una pedagoga de renombre a 
quien sucedié en la direccién nuestra “Maestra de Maestras,” Srta. 
Elvira Garcia y Garcia. A esta maestra se debe la evolucion de dicho 
centro educativo en Colegio de Primera y Segunda Ensefianza para 
Mujeres, siendo el primer centro docente de su clase en la capital 
peruana. A ella pues, cabe el orgullo de haber iniciado a la mujer 
peruana en el campo de la cultura superior y de las carreras liberales. 

Para terminar, permitasenos decir que si bien el Pert no tiene 
un gran maestro cuyas teorias repercutan en América como Vaz 
Ferreira, Ingenieros o Vasconcelos, tiene algunos maestros cultos, 
contraidos e inteligentes que dirigiran a la nueva generaciOn por 
rumbos mas seguros que impriman un verdadero caracter nacional 
a la instruccién publica. 


Sra. Z. EVANGELINA ANTAY DE VAUGHAN 














DOUBLE FUNCTION OF THE CONJUNCTION QUE 
AND ALLIED FORMS 


To express the meanings of the combination “than that... .” 
Spanish writers, when they are conscious of grammatical relations, 
may be embarrassed by an inclination to use consecutively the homo- 
nyms que que. In French the situation is no better as there also que 
que would suggest itself; nor is it better in Italian with its che che. 
It is probable, however, that in the case of most writers and speakers 
the difficulty does not arise, having been solved by usage or speech 
instinct, which in a number of cases decrees that one que may be used, 
but with double function. For old and modern French the construc- 
tion has been given considerable attention by grammarians,’ but in 
Spanish, so far as I can discover, it has received only passing mention 
—by W. Meyer-Libke in his grammar of the Romance languages? 
and by Hanssen in his historical Spanish grammar.* The former cites 


one example and the latter two; these I copy below in order and add a 
few of my own. 


I. que alone 


1. Mas quiero io sennera seer embergonzada 
Que tanta buena duenna sea desamparada :* 


2. Mas vale que nos los venzcamos que ellos coian el pan (Cid 
1691). 


3. No flataba mas que yo no la quisiera (Valera, Cuentos 39). 


4. Estas partes se dividian siempre con atencién, porque los natu- 
rales tuviesen bastantemente en que sembrar y porque antes sobrase que 
les faltase (El Inca Garcilaso de la Vega).° 


1A. Tobler in his Vermischte Beitrage, Zweite Auflage (1, 223-27) gives 
abundant examples in old and modern French and three in Italian. 

2 Grammaire des Langues Romanes, III, $610. 

3 Gramdtica Histérica (Halle, 1913), §652 end. 


* Berceo, Milagros 566, the reading of Clésicos Castellanos. The meaning 
is, “Rather do I prefer to be put to shame alone than that so many a good lady 
should be left forlorn.” 

5 From J. Bardin, El Reino de los Incas (Allyn & Bacon, New York), p. 23, 


ll. 7-10, “in order that they might rather have too much than that it should fail 
them.” 
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5. Nada mas facil que a esa hora los marineros de mi falta se 
empefien en llevarnos al Moral (Palacio Valdés).*® 


6. No te faltaba mas que yo pagase tus disgustos politicos (Bena- 


vente) .” 
7. No quisiera mas ventura 
Ni mas gloria merecer 
Que de tu boca a la mia 


No cupiera un alfiler.® 


The best explanation of this double meaning is perhaps furnished 
by the so-called apo-koinu principle, “according to which something is 
expressed only once instead of twice, but in such a way that the hearer 
connects it both with what precedes and with what follows.’® For 
example, Shakespeare’s “My father had a daughter loved a man,” or 
the nursery rhyme, “There was an old woman sold puddings and pies.” 
The “old woman” does duty in both clauses and serves to connect 
them. This is so natural that to the unschooled nothing is felt to be 
wanting. So in the case of que, which having here primarily the value 
of “than” satisfies at the same time the need for an introductory word 
for the following clause. And it seems that only when an analytical 
tendency intervenes do we have an attempt to expand or replace the 
que. The context, of course, calls for que que, but this offends the 


stylist’s ear and seems to have been used in literature only by rare 
exception. 


II. que que. 


8. Lo mismo me da que nos llamen a votar que que no lIlamen (Pé- 
rez Galddés).?° 


Here one would, of course, translate “as that,” but this que is 
identical with the comparative que as is shown in Hanssen’s grammar 
in the section cited. Incidentally, the construction is not without 
parallel in old French: j’aimeroie mieus qu’un Escos venist d’Escoce 
et gouvernast le peuple deu roiaume ... que que tu le gouvernasses 
malapertement (Joinville, 21).™ 


® Marta y Maria (Heath, New York, 1929), p. 95, 1. 4. 

7 De pequetias causas ... (Heath, New York, 1918), sc. iii, p. 32, 1. 25. 

8 F. Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espatioles, No. 2822. 

®O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 7.1,. 

10 Ja Incognita (Madrid, 1906), p. 106, 1. 10. 

11 Cited by A. Darmsteter, Cours de Grammaire Historique, IV, 374. L. 
Foulet in his Petite syntaxe de l'ancien francais, §401, also remarks the consecu- 
tive repetition of que in old French. 
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Spanish has almost completely abandoned the superfluous negative 
particle no in dependent clauses.’* I therefore surmise that que no que 
to express “than that” is archaic. Bello’* supplies an example from 
Jovellanos, and Ramsey** gives two, one of them of a decidedly 
modern flavor ; the other I quote, and add further examples. 

III. que no que. 

9. Mas bien parecia que le Ilevaban que no que é1 andaba. 

10. Mas parecia que le llevaban que no que él se iba (Rivade- 
neyra).5 

11. Mejor te es, que se pierda uno de tus miembros, que no que 
todo tu cuerpo sea echado al infierno (Matthew v: 29).%¢ 

12, Pluguiera al Cielo que antes con su desmesurado alfanje nos 
hubiera derribado las testas, que no que nos asombrara la luz de nues- 
tras caras con esta borra que nos cubre (Don Quijote).'" 

13. Mas quiero que te mueras Que no que no me quieras."* 


14. En casa del pobre, mas vale reventar que no que sobre (Valera, 
Pasarse de listo).'® 


In place of gue no que modern Spanish seems to prefer que el que. 
Clauses introduced by el que (often rendered by “the fact that”) are 
classified by Meyer-Liibke*® as subject clauses alone, and this unneces- 
sary restriction I have found repeated in some textbooks. Predicate 
and object clauses are also so introduced. For example: Ea, vete 
presto; Que cada vez que te miro, Siento mds el que te vayas.** Mod- 


12 Hanssen, §645, and bibliography given there. 

18 Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica (Paris, 1921), §1140. 

14M. M. Ramsey, A Text-Book of Modern Spanish, $737, or A Spanish 
Grammar, §752. 

15 Cited by Bello, op. cit., §764, from the Vida de San Ignacio, V, 2, of the 
year 1583. 

16 Version of Cipriano de Valera. The Latin original has simply quam but it 
is notable that both the Italian and Catalan versions coincide in this passage with 
the Spanish, having che non che and que no que respectively. 

17 Cervantes, Don Quijote, Il, xxxix; in Clasicos Castellanos, Vol. VII, 

‘% ae eS 
: 18 Popular couplet found in P. Fourtoul-Hurtado, Dificultades de la Dic- 
cién Castellana (Art and Science Publishing Co., New York, 1922), p. 239. 

19 Compare the Scotch proverb: “Better belly burst than guid meat wasted.” 

20 Op. cit., §572; and see further R. Lenz, La Oracién y sus partes (Ma- 
drid, 1920), § 85. 

21 Calderén, El Alcalde de Zalamea, Il, 756-58; cf. also II, 815. 
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ern examples are fairly numerous: the two with subject clauses in 
Meyer-Liibke’s grammar are from Valera. Here is one with the 
clause in the predicate: La razén de esto era, el que nunca pudieron 
los moros desmontar la Cafia viciosa.** The examples 15-17 below are 
special cases of the use of el que. 

IV. que el que. 

15. El se empefié en que es mucho mis artistico y mas conforme 
con la naturaleza el que un pintor rico engafie a una florista pobre, 
que el que la adore y se case con ella (Martinez Sierra) .?* 

16. Ahora bien: ; habra nada mas justo que el que esta familia salga 
de la miseria? (Palacio Valdés) .?* 

17. Ni hubo mas en la partida, 

ni otro quedara en la fama, 
que le que se juega la vida 
para amparar a su dama (Marquina).*5 


The construction must not be confused with que el que meaning 
“than that which,” “than what,” “than,” as in Un enemigo rencoroso 
que ve llegar a su victima descuidada e indefensa, no siente mayor 
gozo que el que yo sentia en aquellos instantes.*® This latter is the 
equivalent of the del que, “than,” of school books and has inflected 
forms including que lo que: Las manos eran, en efecto, tan bellas, 
mds bellas que lo que D. Luis habia dicho en sus cartas.*" 

The last author cited, with his highly polished style sprinkled with 
reminiscences of the classics, in a sentence that is worth a sonnet, 
combines que no que and que el que, or rather, inserts the archaic into 
the new (?) construction. 


V. que no el que. 


18. ; Cuanto mejor es que vuestro amor, apenas contaminado y 
apenas impurificado, se pierda y se evapore ahora, subiendo al cielo 


22 Caballero, La Familia de Alvareda (Holt, New York, 1901), p. 48, 1. 18. 


28 Suetio de una noche de agosto, Acto II (in Holt edition, New York, 
1926), p. 54, Il. 30 ff. 


24 “Semblanzas literarias, D. Enrique Pérez Escrich” (in Spanish Humor, 
Ginn, Boston, 1921), p. 81, 1. 32. 


25 Flores de Aragén, Acto IV, Il. 2554-57. 


26 Lépez Ballesteros, Lucha extrata (in Century edition, New York, 1925), 
p. 81, 1. 14. 


27 Valera, Pepita Jiménez (in Heath edition, New York, 1908), p. 75, 1. 21. 
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como nube de incienso, que no el que muera, una vez satisfecho, a 
manos del hastio !?8 


A competitor of the foregoing expressions is sino que when pre- 
ceded by a comparative, as will be clearly seen on comparing examples 
3 and 6 above with 19 and 20 here. 


VI. sino que 


19. ; Pues no faltaba mas sino que yo aceptase el dinero ajeno para 
cumplir con mis deberes de cristiana! (Alarcén).?® 
20. Quitase usted de ahi. ... No faltaba mas sino que yo cobrase 
réditos a la viuda de mi mejor amigo (Pérez Galdés).*° 
21. No se diga mas sino que fué (sc. su rabia) de manera, que se 
alz6é (sc. Don Quijote) de nuevo en los estribos.** 


22. No podra ser menos (“otherwise”), sino que el asno nos oya y 
nos responda.*®? 


The biblical verse, example 11, is rendered in French by: il vaut 
mieux pour toi qu'un de tes membres périsse, que si tout ton corps 
était jeté dans la géhenne. In fact, Foulet mentions “than if” as one 
of the means of escape from the dilemma of a que with double mean- 
ing on the one hand, and on the other the offensive repetition of the 
particle. In old French one occasionally finds a que that must be ren- 
dered by “than if,” and, on the other hand, here is an example of 
que si from Provengal that is best turned by “than that”: E cant 
aquest cossel fo donatz, tug lo tengro per bo, et amero mays maniar 
lo tezaur que si !emperador ni sas gens l'agues.** Of the same nature 
is a passage from Juan Ruiz, in which, however, we have a relative 
clause performing the function of an if-clause.** 


28 Ibid., p. 78, 1. 18. 

29 Capitan Veneno, V1. 

80 Ja loca de la casa, II, 1. 

81 Don Quijote, I, 1x; Clasicos Castellanos, 1, 223, 1. 17. 
82 [bid., Il, xxv; Clésicos Castellanos, V1, 136, 1. 23. 


88 Appel, Chrestomatie, No. 118, 1. 18. “And when this counsel was given, 
all held it as good, and preferred rather to eat the treasure than that the em- 
peror or his people should have (or get) it.” 


84 See F. Diez, Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, p. 1045 (= III, 385). 
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VIL. que quien. 
23. Yo sé quién vos querria mas cada dia ver, 
Que quien le dies’ esta villa con todo su aver :*° 


Translate by “than if (or than that) one should give him.” 

Finally it should be remarked that to employ the infinitive in the 
dependent clause, thus rendering unnecessary the second que, is per- 
haps the most usual solution of the difficulty. ; No me faltaba mds que 
desesperarme! ( Martinez Sierra) .*° 


H. H. ARNoLpD 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STaTE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


35 Libro de buen amor, 917. 


86 Fl ama de la casa, Acto I (in Sanborn edition, New York, 1927), p. 37, 
1. 13. 

















POPULAR AMERICAN SONGS IN SPANISH 


George Bernard Shaw, who was once a musical critic, relates 
the following incident: “Once I was in Milan with a party of Eng- 
lish friends, dining at a railway restaurant. Our waiter spoke no 
language other than his own. When the moment came to pay and 
rush for our train we were unable to make him understand that we 
wanted not one bill, but twenty-four separate ones. My friends 
insisted that I must know Italian. I racked my memory for chips 
from the language of Dante, in vain. All of a sudden a line from 
The Huguenots flashed through my brain: ‘Ognuno per se: per tutti 
il ciel’ (every man for himself and heaven for all), I declaimed with 
triumphant success. The army of waiters was doubled up with 
laughter, and my fame as an Italian scholar has been on the increase 
ever since.” 

By this anecdote many readers will undoubtedly be reminded that 
at one time or other they, too, found practical use for passages they 
memorized as students. My own experience as student and teacher 
has convinced me that learning memory gems is an effective and de- 
sirable means of acquiring and retaining idioms and vocabulary ; of 
securing proper pronunciation, intonation, and liaison ; and of creating 
a feeling for the language. While there is some disagreement on 
these points among educators, the weight of authority is decidedly in 
favor of memory work in modern-language instruction. Unfortu- 
nately, however, one encounters difficulty in finding suitable memory 
selections for elementary modern-language classes, suitability being 
determined chiefly by the simplicity of ideas, the facility of the 
language, and the variety of interesting themes. In Spanish there is 
an abundance of beautiful passages in prose and poetry which pupils 
will not memorize because the language and ideas are too poetic and 
involved. There are other gems that are sufficiently simple in lan- 
guage and thought, but young pupils do not find them interesting, and 
unless the element of interest is strongly present the children do not 
enjoy the task and the value of the memorization is greatly diminished. 

Having experimented in my elementary classes with the reading 
of well-known material translated into Spanish,’ I tried something 
similar in connection with the memory work. At first we committed 


1“Correlation in the Reading of Spanish,” Modern Language Journal, XI, 
337-52. 
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to memory Spanish translations of well-known American folk songs, 
such as “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Swanee River,” “Juanita,” etc. 
The pupils learned them with great gusto, but the supply of such 
songs soon gave out. In succeeding terms the pupils tired of the same 
old-fashioned tunes and the same old-time songs. Indeed they wanted 
more songs ; but they asked for melodies that were not so antiquated. 
Together we set to work and translated some of the current, popular 
hits. Despite our well-meaning enthusiasm the translations were far 
from satisfactory. We then discovered that the purveyors of jazz 
melodies were doing a flourishing business in Spanish America. We 
communicated with them, secured their Spanish catalogues, received 
some of the lyrics adapted or translated to Spanish, and purchased 
some of the phonographic records. And we are now singing, from 
memory, a surprisingly large number of songs in Spanish to the well- 
known tunes of “Sonny Boy,” “Ramona,” “Pagan Love Song,” 
“Angela Mia,” and other contemporary “classics” which are used 
quite effectively as theme songs in talking-picture successes and are 
well known to our younger generation. 

Of course I am aware that these songs are members of the jazz 
family so severely frowned upon by some educators. To me jazz is 
the most distinctive contribution America has made to the world liter- 
ature of music. These simple, heartfelt melodies have become our 
American folk music, widespread in adoption and expressing the 
general or popular sentiment of the people of our country today, 
however much we might perhaps wish it otherwise. 

The chief advantage of using known songs for memory work is 
that retention is insured because of the strong interest that is evoked. 
The novelty of the work, the comparative ease of the language and 
thought because of the known content, and the feeling of self-reliance 
and consciousness of attainment are highly beneficial to successful 
learning and remembering. 

Because we have found this activity pleasurable, stimulating, and 
exceedingly worth while, I am appending a number of songs we have 
used, in the hope that others may wish to try the experiment. Addi- 
tional information about available phonograph records in Spanish of 
these and other popular songs will be furnished on application by the 
Export Department of the Victor Talking Machine Company (Cam- 
den, New Jersey), the Columbia Phonograph Company (1819 Broad- 
way, New York City), and the Brunswick Company (799 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City). 
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RAMONA 


Entre palmeras y flores 
Yo la conoci 

Y mi alma le di. 
Sofiando con sus amores, 
Late de emocién 

Mi fiel corazon. 


Coro: 


Ramona, yo gozo oyendo repicar 
Campanas, que alegres quieren anunciar 
Que llega la hora 

En que feliz y con gran pasi6n, 

Te estreche en mis brazos 

Aqui muy junto a mi corazén. 

Ramona, ;j sin ti no puedo ya vivir! 
Ramona, j ven para nunca mas partir! 
Tu ausencia solo a mi alma trae dolor. 
Ramona, j ven pronto, mi amor ! 


ANGELA MIA 


Por doquiera el aislamiento, 
Por doquiera soledad, 
Apurando siempre el Caliz 
De la envidia y la maldad. 


Cora: 
Angela mia, 
EI cielo a mi te envid 
Para trocar en dicha 
Lo que fué dolor. 


Angela mia, 
Mi amor por ti sera 
La clara estrella que mi paso 
Ha de guiar. 


Tu eres la aurora 
Que surge en mi alma 
La que disipa 
Su obscuridad. 
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Angela mia, 
Esplenderoso el dia 
Por siempre brillara, 
Angela mia. 


EL PAGANO 
(Pagan Love Song) 


Donde el sol es de oro, 

la luna de plata, 

la brisa aromada, 

la tierra indolente y verde el mar. 


Alli entre montafias, 
tierra tropical, 

reina el Dios pagano, 
el Dios de Hawai, 
Tu seras mi duefia; 
yo tu esclavo soy 

del amor pagano, 
oye la cancion. 


HIJITO MIO 
(Sonny Boy) 


Ven, hijito, ven a dormir 
En los brazos de tu papa; 
Veras que mi pecho 

Sera blando lecho 

Que tu suefio protegera. 


Eres la aurora 

De mi noche triste; 
Eres mi Rayo de Sol 
La Primavera 

Que de flores viste 

Y adorna mi coraz6n. 
Cuando las nieves 
Coronen mi sien 
Sobre tu hombro 
Apoyo hallaré. 
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é Qué importa el majfiana, 
De dudas y penas, 
Con mi Rayito de Sol? 


Negra sombra enluta mi hogar, 
Ya su risa enmudecidé 

Sobre mi regazo 

No busca un abrazo 

Aquel angel que Dios me di. 


En las tinieblas 

De mi vida rota 

No hay un Rayito de Sol 
El crudo Invierno 

Las fuerzas agota 

De mi infeliz coraz6n. 
Solo y cansado 

Por el mundo iré, 

Sin un apoyo 

Para mi vejez 

ij Dios mio! 

Hasta que la muerte 
Quiera compasiva 
Darme un Rayito de Sol. 


MADRE DE MIS SUENOS 
(Dream Mother) 


j Madre mia! 
Lejos de hogar 
En que alegre mi nifiez pasé, 
, Del mundo traidor 
Escondo mi dolor, 
Y vivo en el recuerdo de tu amor. 


Tu eres el angel que me velé 
La estrella cuyo fulgor, 
. Mis pasos inciertos guid. 
; El cielo bendiga tu puro amor, 
Que siempre ha de brillar 
En el sagrario y altar 
De mi corazén! 
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En mis suefios 
Soy el nifio aquel 
Que en tus brazos tan feliz jugé 
Y hoy vuelvo a escuchar 
Tu voz angelical ; 
Pero no puedo tus besos gozar. 


ASI VA 
(It Goes Like This) 


Yo conozco un buen sefior 
Que asegura muy formal 
Que la musica fué siempre 
Su pasion. 

La otra tarde lo encontré 
Y me vino a preguntar, 
Si le podia dar 

El nombre de una cancién 
Que empieza asi. 

La la la la la la 

La la la la la la, 

Y luego va, 

De de de de de de 

De de de de de de 

Y el violin, 

Di di di di di; 

Luego el tromboén, 

Pu pu pu pu pu. 

Después salen cantando 
Tiple y tenor 

En un duo de amor 

La la la la 

Ya sale el sol 

Ta ra ta ta 

No llueve ya 

Hasta el parte final 

Que dice asi 

Tu ru tu ru tu tu 

Tu ru tu tu tu tu 

j Oh qué graciosa 

Es la cancién! 
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Como quiero complacer 
Tan justa curiosidad, 
Y no sé como se llama 
Esa cancion, 

He pensado que tal vez 
Se lo pueda preguntar, 
Al que oyendo esta 

La cancién tan popular. 
Que empieza asi 

La la la la la la 

; Oh qué me gusta 

Esta cancion ! 


Limitation of space prevents the printing here of other popular 
American songs in Spanish. The following are some of the titles that 
have been tried out successfully in our Spanish classes and clubs: 


; Ah! Misterio del vivir (“Oh, Sweet Mystery of Life”)—Brunswick 
40499 

Angela mia (from Street Angel)—Brunswick 40485; Columbia 3264X ; 
Victor 81787 

Asi va (“It Goes Like This” )—Victor 46105 

Bésame otra vez (“Kiss Me Again” )—Victor 81637 

Buenas noticias (“Good News”)—Victor 81202 

Caballero alegre (“Gay Caballero” )—Victor 46104 

Cancién del botero del Volga (“The Volga Boatman” )—Victor 79279 

Canto de amor (“Song of Love”)—Victor 81345 

Charmaine (from What Price Glory)—Victor 80517 

Constantinopla (“Constantinople”)—Victor 46105 

Cuatro paredes (“Four Walls” )—Victor 46118 

De mal corazén (“Mean to Me”)—Victor 46352A 

Diane (from Seventh Heaven)—Victor 80517 

2 Dénde estas, dulce cancién? (“Where Is the Song of Songs for Me?”) 
—Columbia 3492X 

2 Cuando oiré aquella cancién? (“Where Is the Song of Songs for Me?’’) 
—Brunswick 40681 

Hijito mio (“Sonny Boy”)—Victor 461184 

Chiquitin (“Sonny Boy”)—Brunswick 40554 

Mi Chiquitin (“Sonny Boy”)—Columbia 3377X 

Jeannine (from Lilac Time)—Victor 81758 
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Madre de mis suefios (“Dream Mother”)—Victor 463904 

Madre querida (from Mother Machree)—Victor 81787 

Madrecita mia (“Little Mother”)—Victor 46118B 

Maria (“Marie”)—Brunswick 40681 

Mi Hombre (“My Man”)—Victor 46124 

Mi Pecado (“My Sin” )—Brunswick 40762 

Muy Juntos (“Together” )—Columbia 3309X 

Nifia que me haces sofiar (“Girl of My Dreams” )—Columbia 3695X 

Pagano, El (“Pagan Love Song” )—Columbia 3598X 

2 Por qué te amo? (“Why Do I Love You?”)—Victor 46358A 

Ramona (“Ramona”)—Victor 4054, 80915, 81202; Brunswick 40432; 
Columbia 3228X 

Rie, payaso, rie (“Laugh, Clown, Laugh”)—Brunswick 40488; Victor 
81683 

Serenata amorosa (“I Love You”)—Columbia 3694X 

Soy culpable (“Mistakes”)—Columbia 3695X 

Vida es humo, La (“King for a Day”)—Victor 46390B 


HyMen ALPERN 


DeWitt Ciinton Hicu ScHooL 
New York City 

















SPAIN IN 1929' 


Spain, as well as the Einstein theory of relativity, means different 
things to different persons, and perhaps to many that country is as 
great an enigma as the aforesaid theory. Inscrutable, sphinx-like, 
geographically somewhat remote, and psychologically even more re- 
mote, at least for most Anglo-Saxons, she persists forever essentially 
the same. In distant times, the Phoenicians called the Iberian Penin- 
sula, “Span,” the “Hidden Land,” and hidden from many it is yet 
today. The ages come and go, unwise rulers abuse her from the time 
of Charles V to Philip V, whole continents discovered and colonized 
by her slip from her grasp, great wars on foreign soil bleed away her 
strength in men and money, deeply rooted regionalism eats away her 
national unity, selfish politicians fatten upon her resources, and finally 
the powers of state are concentrated more or less fully in the hands 
of one man—and yet Spain lives serenely on, apparently never de- 
spairing, ever calmly hopeful, ever quietly accomplishing in her own 
way. The sons and daughters of Spain seem to provide an inexhaust- 
ible human force that cannot be stayed, nor discouraged, nor cast 
down. This unfailing continuity of being, this unchanging way of 
being, is, I think, a marvel for all the world. It seems to me that 
almost any other nation one could name would long ago have utterly 
disappeared under the wave after wave of disaster that has swept 
over Spain in the last four hundred years. Not the least mystery 
about mysterious Spain is wrapped up in the question, how did she 
survive it all? Instead of being forever disheartened, she has forever 
done astonishing things. In those four hundred years, more or less, 
Spaniards have produced an almost unbroken line of some of the 
world’s best literature, best painting, best architecture, and best in- 
dividualism, regardless of the envy, hostility, or misrepresentations 
of other nations and oblivious of the ills within her own household. 
We must concede the adjective “heroic” as the only apt one in de- 
scribing the continuity of Spain. 

With, I hope, sympathetic, and certainly curious, eyes and ears, 
I spent the past summer in Spain, after an absence of eight years, 
absorbed deeply in trying again to interpret the modo de ser, the way 
of being, of the Spanish people, especially in view of the changes 
that have come upon the world since Armistice Day. 


1 Read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 
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Whether owing to the present form of government in Spain, or 
whether in spite of it, or whether the government be a negligible 
factor, many external or superficial changes have occurred in eight 
years of time. The oficinistas, oficialas, and modistillas, as well as the 
daughters of the middle class or higher class, bob their hair, wear 
short skirts and silk stockings, and, in the cities at least, go about 
with their “boy friends” with much greater freedom than has ever 
been known before. American jazz music and the fox trot are 
lamentably popular, thus qualified because they have inevitably 
checked devotion to the old and beautiful popular music and dances 
of Spain. Street traffic in the centers of large cities is as dense and 
troublesome as in New York or Los Angeles, but it is well regulated 
by officers and signals. Taxicabs throng the streets and the old 
horse-drawn berlina or coche has almost disappeared. Taxis are un- 
believably cheap and their chauffeurs incredibly careful in their 
driving, though the same cannot be said of those who drive large 
cross-country buses. Bus lines are many and well equipped in most 
instances. Train service is very good on most lines. Corridor-com- 
partment trains have almost entirely superseded the old side-door 
trains. I have never traveled in so luxurious a train as the through 
express which I took from Seville to Granada. Airplane lines are 
becoming increasingly numerous and are unusually well managed. 
One may fly from Madrid to Barcelona in three hours for little more 
than the cost of first-class in a day train that takes fourteen hours. 
The completely renovated telephone system is rapidly becoming the 
most up-to-date in the world, and one may talk from any station in 
Spain to any station in the United States, Mexico, or several other 
countries, as you are informed by the placard that hangs over the 
telephone in your hotel bedroom. 

Hotels have been much improved. In many cities they have been 
enlarged or increased in number and are clean and reasonable in 
price. The food served is in most cases excellent and certainly always 
more than abundant in amount. Not excepting Paris did I find any- 
where better food than that which was served in my hotel in Palma 
de Mallorca. 

I traveled much by auto and nowhere have I found better high- 
ways, better maintained, than those of Spain. Hundreds of miles of 
new paved roads have been and are being built. Every ten kilometers 
there is a cottage in which dwells a caretaker of the highway, who 
daily inspects and repairs the section under his supervision. Though 
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taxes on automobiles are very high, thousands of cars, mostly of 
American make, are in evidence—the Hudson, Nash, Oakland, Buick, 
Ford, Chevrolet, Cadillac, and Graham Paige, among others. (By 
my Hispanized pronunciation of these names, you will see that 
Spaniards are now having revenge for the American abuse of Span- 
ish place names in our country by a reciprocal slaughtering of the 
names of American cars.) 

Harbors and docks, crowded with ships of many kinds, are being 
extended and improved. Nonemployment is almost unknown. Eco- 
nomic conditions are essentially sound. Street beggars have almost 
completely disappeared from the scene in most parts of the country. 
Not one did I see anywhere on the island of Mallorca and exceedingly 
few elsewhere. Drunkenness is not seen, though alcoholic drinks 
graciously abound. Crime is at a minimum. In a recent period of 
fourteen months there did not occur a single murder among the 
twenty-two million inhabitants of Spain. (Page Chicago!) In the 
last year, over fifty-six hundred national or public schools either have 
been constructed or their construction provided for. The new Uni- 
versity City, now under construction in the outskirts of Madrid, will 
be one of the finest plants of its kind in the world. 

The exceptional beauty of the expositions at Seville and Barce- 
lona leaves a feeling of joy and gratitude in the heart. Either of 
these expositions, so different one from the other that it is impossible 
to compare them, is a perfection of planning and execution, in build- 
ings, grounds, layout, and especially in lighting display at night. The 
best of it is that many of these buildings, for instance, that of the 
United States at Seville, are permanent constructions. Our Seville 
building, of which we can be very proud, is to be the home of our 
Consul there and a temporary residence for the American Ambas- 
sador when he comes for a stay in that city. When King Alphonso 
came to inaugurate this house, in a program calling for similar cere- 
monies at several other national pavilions, he became so engrossed in 
the many modern American improvements he saw therein that he 
prolonged his visit beyond the allotted fifteen minutes to something 
over an hour, thus creating certain mild heartburnings in other quar- 
ters. 

An entirely new movement has recently been undertaken by the 
Spanish government, one that seeks by publicity to make Spain 
known to the rest of the world and to attract tourists to the Penin- 
sula. The Patronato Nacional del Turismo has prepared a great 
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variety of posters and booklets descriptive of the different regions 
of the country. This material has been issued in most attractive and 
artistic form and in various languages. The Patronato has established 
branches in the United States and in the large cities of Europe. At 
last Spain has laid aside her indifference to the tourist “trade” and 
has joined with other European countries in inviting and even seek- 
ing visitors. And these visitors are amply compensated for deviating 
from the usual beaten paths of Europe and are finding unexpected 
treasures of delight in Spain. The expositions this year provided an 
opportune time for beginning this propaganda, which, however, has 
not been limited to the two fairs, and which will be continued after 
their close. The Patronato rightly sees great possibilities in adver- 
tising the country by modern methods. 

A four-day hike through the tops of the eastern Pyrenees in the 
company of a Catalonian friend involved a stay at a so-called refugio, 
reachable at seven thousand feet only on foot or burro, in which all 
the comforts of home, including a six-course dinner and its inevitable 
accessories, brought the “end of a perfect day” of hard trudging. 
And as we came out of the heights down to the sanctuary of the 
time-hallowed Virgin of Nuria, we spent the night in most comfort- 
able rooms, equipped with hot and cold water, in the new wing of a 
building that can eventually house four hundred people. All this, 
though the shrine is ten miles from a highway in the rough sierra. 

“Heaven on earth” is a phrase we like to use to cajole ourselves 
into believing we have found at last a place of utter content in this 
troubled world, but not until I came to Mallorca had I been able to 
say heartily that I had found a spot accurately described by that 
phrase. Prosperous, happy people, neatly terraced hillsides rich with 
olives and almonds and grapes, bays and coves that sparkle with the 
green and blue waters of the Mediterranean, mountains that tower 
into the sky, and plains teeming with abundant harvests—a so peace- 
ful land and so beautiful, that is Mallorca. The tempestuous strife 
between Christian and Moor ceased here long ago. The spirit of 
Ramon Lull must still hover about this enchanted isle, which he 
loved so well, and endow it with his lofty aspirations for human hap- 
piness. 

These were some of the manifestations of present-day Spain that 
lay upon the surface, things that any observer might see. They 
seemed to say that Spain has progressed, in a material sense, by leaps 
and bounds. In a certain measure I think they may also indicate a 
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deeper, a sub-surface, progress, although I would not be one of those 
who would measure progress entirely by material betterment. Nor 
can you convince a Spaniard that an uncountable number of tele- 
phones, automobiles, automatic refrigerators, radio sets, or bath tubs 
are per se an indication of superior culture or progress. Yet it seemed 
to me that the Spanish people of 1929 were happier than those of 
1921; certainly they are far more prosperous, and there is surely a 
close relation between prosperity and happiness. Certainly, too, there 
is a marked growth in inclination to outdoor sports, hiking, tennis, 
swimming, and football, for example. 

But I perceived again, as always before, certain unchanged funda- 
mentals of the Spanish character—unfailing and sincere courtesy, a 
most wholesome self-respect and a respect for the individual, ability 
to find contentment and satisfaction in the homely everyday round 
of life, joy in simple things, a deep love of the beautiful, devotion to 
an ideal come what may, idealism linked hand in hand with realism, 
love for children, an unhurried but constant industry that in the long 
run accomplishes perhaps as much as or more than does our feverish 
hectic activity, the love of the artisan for his job, and, finally, an 
apparently innate knowledge of the art of living which I think we 
may well regard with envy. 

Clouds of mist swirled about the mountain tops and hovered over 
the sanctuary of Nuria as evening fell. The bells of the church 
called to worship—the evening litany. We entered the gloom of the 
church. Kneeling pilgrims, mostly Catalonian peasants, filled the 
small space. The light of many candles flickered before the chancel. 
The priest intoned the prayers and the pilgrims replied. Then they 
sang, in Catalan, the age-old goigs or goces to the Virgin of Nuria, 
reverently, joyfully. High up above the altar the blackened figure of 
the Virgin looked imperturbably down upon the worshipers. Then 
later the pilgrims mounted to the high room back of the altar and on 
their knees filed by and kissed the Virgin’s robe, reverently, joyfully. 

Santa Maria del Mar in Barcelona. The glare of noon outside is 
dimmed to mystic light within the old, old church. Three little girls, 
their heads covered with handkerchiefs, and carrying in their arms 
a little tot, the brother of one of them, approach a figure of Christ in 
a recess back of the retablo. They can, by standing tiptoe, barely 
touch the feet of the Christ. This they do and then kiss their fingers. 
The handkerchiefs slip from their heads amid their exertions and 
are hastily recovered. Then the little boy is with difficulty lifted up 
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that he may touch the feet of the Christ. He can barely do it, but 
succeeds, and then puts his chubby fist to his lips. Repeatedly the 
little group thus express their devotion, reverently, joyfully. 

Religion continues in Spain. The great mass of common people 
find consolation in it, and the foreigner, whether his particular brand 
of religion conform or not to that of Spain, is inevitably impressed 
by the complete absorption, at least of women and children and, I 
think, the majority of the men, in that religion. Possibly this explains 
in large degree persisting, enduring Spain. I do not know. 

Spain continues, continues picturesque, quietly vigorous, con- 
stantly individualistic, ever seeming able to stamp upon everything, 
be it new or old, her peculiar mark, her own adaptation or acceptance, 
and to shape that thing to her own ends. She continues, at least for 
me, baffling and elusive in many ways and probably almost equally 
enigmatic to some of her own sons who have spent their lives in try- 
ing to explain her. For that reason, if for no other, Spain remains 
ever fascinating, ever provocative, ever stoical, ever mystical, ever 
spiritual, ever Spain. 

LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


New York CIty 


























A SYMPOSIUM ON THE LITERARY AND 
CULTURAL VALUE OF SPANISH 


In the last few years the American people have bought, by the 
hundreds of thousands, stories of philosophy, treatises on psychology, 
outlines of history, outlines of everything. They have been seeking 
not so much specific knowledge of philosophy and psychology, his- 
tory and poetry, but something inclusive of all these—in a word, 
culture. At the same time educators and publicists have raised the 
cry that the intellectual need of the United States today is more sound 
culture. The pendulum seems to be swinging back. The utilitarian 
aim of education is yielding to the cultural. 

Realizing that there is an astounding lack of cultural appreciation 
of Spanish among educators and the public, I accordingly wrote to 
outstanding men of letters and eminent critics for their views on the 
situation. I told them that it had come to our attention that many 
cannot see anything but a commercial use for Spanish, but that we 
feel that Spanish has also a cultural value, chiefly because in the 
Spanish language is expressed one of the great literatures of the 
world. I proceeded to remind them of Spain’s achievements in the 
ballad, the novel, and the drama. I pointed out that while we as 
teachers and students of Spanish were convinced that a knowledge 
of Spanish is “the key that unlocks the door of a vast treasure house 
of transcendently important and interesting culture” we might be 
prejudiced or otherwise ill-qualified to pass judgment in the matter. 
We would therefore welcome with deep appreciation their expert 
views on the question of the merits and importance of Spanish (and 
Spanish-American ) literature. 

The following excerpts are representative of the surprisingly 
large number of lengthy replies received: 


Of course everyone who knows anything knows that Spanish is im- 
portant culturally as well as indispensable commercially, and that it is per- 
haps the best substitute for Latin in modern education. 

—Gerorce BERNARD SHAW 


The language in which Don Quixote was written—even if no other 
work had ever come from it—will always stand among the culture 
bringers of mankind. Cervantes has done more for Spain than all the 
modern businessmen and bankers. 

—Enmi. Lupwic 
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As a written language, Spanish seems to me equal to any; and the 
mere fact that with Don Quixote it became the mother of the novel gives 
it a cultural value of striking importance. From what I have read and 
from what I am told I should say that Spanish literature was very much 
alive in these days; and that the notion that Spanish is only worth culti- 
vating for commercial purposes was a lamentable error. 

—Joun GALSWORTHY 


Spain’s contribution to the imagination of the world is as great as 
that of any European country. Her writers have written the best stories 
that exist in prose, her poets have written the best religious poetry of 
Christian times, and her playwrights will bear comparison with any of the 
last three centuries. No nation is at the present time contributing more to 
general literature. 


—JoHN MASEFIELD 


I agree with you in all that you say of Spanish literature. Anything 
that will make it better known to the American people will be a general 
service and benefit. 


—E. A. RosBinson 


I hear constantly of fine Spanish writers who must remain unknown 
to those of us unfortunate enough not to have the language. 
—SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


.... 1 can distinguish a few qualities and national traits; the Spanish 
spirit in letters, it seems to me, has the infallible dignity characteristic of 
the race. I know Spanish music, very well indeed; I have an intense love 
for it. The Spanish character, unlike the Italian, is never sentimental ; it 
is clear, and hard, and grave. 


—JosepH HERGESHEIMER 


It is extremely fortunate that Spanish is so widely regarded in this 
country, as a language profitable to know, for that means an acquiring 
of the tongue by a great many young Americans. This is fortunate, as I 
say, primarily, because some of those young Americans will become finan- 
cially better; incomparably more valuable is the fact that many of them 
will gain an acquaintance with Spanish literature. 

—Bootn TARKINGTON 


I favor the creation of the opportunity in the public schools for the 
learning of Spanish, more for the cultural benefit than anything else, and 
because an American familiarity with the Spanish literature will tend to 
make better friends of the two peoples. Cervantes and Calderén cannot 
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help but be a bond of friendship between those who have read them. The 
future promises to be more and more filled with problems touching the 
relations between the United States and the South American countries; 
and both parts of the Western Hemisphere will be advantaged by that 
sympathy which arises from a knowledge of the literature and the thinkers 
of a foreign land. Just as England and America have held together be- 
cause of English literature, I should like to see the Germans, the Italians, 
and the Spanish taken into the community of closer unity. 


—Epcar Lee MAsTers 


When all the important commercial uses of Spanish are put aside 
(as I would myself put them aside), there can be no doubt that Spanish 
literature is one of the great literatures of the world, while the language 
itself is so strong and so beautiful and so well tempered that we can easily 
understand how it has seemed to some persons that if any living tongue 
were selected as the universal medium of international communication it 
could only be that of Castille. 

—Have.ock EL.is 


While the commercial value of Spanish, as of English, is incontestable, 
the language has the further advantage of giving access to a literature of 
great richness and beauty. Spain has contributed her share to the master- 
pieces of the world literature in the past, but even the state of contempo- 
rary Spanish letters is sufficient to refute the notion that there is no re- 
ward for the student of Spanish save the possibility of engaging in South 
American trade. 

Few people realize the extent to which Spain has added to her liter- 
ary history since 1898. Yet the mere enumeration of the authors who have 
been translated is an indication of the wealth of Spanish literature today: 
Unamuno, Azorin, Concha Espina, Baroja, Perez de Ayala, Del Valle 
Inclan, Gabriel Miré, Benavente. If these names are added to those of 
the older generation, Galdés, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Valdés, and the rest, 
it will be seen that to know Spanish is to know one of the wealthiest 
languages, from a literary point of view, in modern Europe. 


—Ernest Boyp 


Though classical Spanish literature is not so large as that of some 
other languages, the quality is so high that no educated person can afford 
to neglect it. Of all the novels in the world there is none in my own 
opinion to match Don Quixote, and few dramatists make the appeal to me 
that Calderén does. 

But quite aside from the classical drama I am sure that the relations 
between South American and North American culture are to be con- 
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stantly closer, and it is of prime importance that more North Americans 
should be able to read in the original the important authors who are now 
writing in the South. 


—JouHN ERSKINE 


I think it is a great pity that Spanish should be studied only from a 
business point of view, and that students should take it primarily for com- 
mercial purposes. There is a great literature in Spanish language, in 
poetry, fiction, and drama, and entirely apart from the practical use of 
the language in modern commercial life it should be studied purely for 
the sake of its literature. 


—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 


I feel that any young man or woman training for special work in the 
history of literature should control Spanish. I see its extreme importance 
for anybody likely to be working among the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona or, indeed, in Spanish-American conditions in our 
Southwest in the past four centuries. 

—Georce P. Baker, Yale Drama Workshop 


The men who see only a commercial use in the study of Spanish by 
North Americans are tragically shortsighted. Of course, there is the fact 
that Spanish literature is a great mine of treasures which the language 
alone makes accessible. But there is a still deeper and more urgent reason 
why we must get to know Spanish. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
of America have Spanish as their language. Our relations, cultural, 
spiritual, intellectual, with these brothers must grow close; otherwise there 
will be discord between us. There is no threshold to true understanding so 
true as that of language. We must know Spanish, as Americans, because 
Spanish is—quite as much as English—the American language. 

—WaALDO FRANK 


My knowledge of Spanish-American literature is almost wholly limited 
to the poets, but acquaintance with a number of these enables me to say 
emphatically that here there is a rich field of which no lover of poetry 
should be ignorant. To go through their pages is like wandering through 
beautiful gardens, seeing new flowers and listening to the songs of strange 
birds. Yet, as the lover of nature finds everywhere the same underlying 
laws, so it is delightful to find the same underlying humanity in poets of 
countries which to most of us have been only names. 

It is a shame that we in the United States know so little of the Spanish 
literature of the southern part of our own hemisphere. I feel that I have 
been enriched for life by acquaintance with the work of Amado Nervo, 
Gabriela Mistral, and other Spanish-American poets. 

—ALIce STONE BLACKWELL 
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. . . . Though I am told on good authority that there are Ameri- 
cans, even those actively interested in education, who consider that the 
Spanish language has only a commercial value, I can scarcely believe it. 
Can it be true that my countrymen, any of them, are sincerely ignorant 
of the magnificent riches of the Spanish drama, one of the finest in any 
literature, both now and in centuries past? Have we somehow managed 
to miseducate ourselves so that any one of us thinks of Spanish only as 
a language in which to do business with South America, and does not 
know of the powerful and delicate, tragic and gay, homely and elevated, 
novels standing on the shelf of any good Spanish library? 

What is there to say to anyone so misinformed as to think of Spanish 
purely as a medium for business? I can think of only one response—to 
ask him, What would you think of a Spaniard who, with Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats, Shelley, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Meredith, 
Wells, Charles Lamb, Fielding, and Wordsworth leaning over his shoulder, 
would assure his high-school son, “Well, learn English if you mean to go 
into business. Of course it’s of no use except there. No writing of any 
value has ever been done in it.” 


—Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 


In my opinion, one of the most mistaken cultural traditions in this 
country is the one which assumes that the major advantage of a knowl- 
edge of Spanish is a commercial one. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the close industrial relationship of 
Spanish-speaking countries with America makes a knowledge of the lan- 
guage extremely important, it is equally true that a knowledge of Spanish 
will open literary gold mines to the student. 

The development of the Spanish novel is an interesting and enlighten- 
ing study, to say nothing of certain aspects of poetry. For the Spanish 
drama I cannot speak first-hand, but there are doubtless significant aspects 
of this form of literature. 

It would seem imperative to me that every student who is intelligent 
or who aspires to be intelligent should study Spanish as one of the keys to 
the Pandora Box of Culture. 


—FANNIE Hurst 


I am heartily with you in any effort to make the study of the Spanish 
language and literature popular with the people of North America. It is 
one of our unfortunate heritages from England that we do not take kindly 
to foreign tongues. Especially does an air of patronage creep into the 
North American mind in the case of Spanish. The cultural value of 
Spanish books and ideas at the present time lies primarily, to my mind, 
in their violent antithesis to the ideas current among the governors in the 
United States, and among some of the highly paid literati, who imagine 
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that the Saturday Evening Post is the seummum bonum of human felicity 
and the most lofty peak of Parnassus. 
—WILLIAM McFEE 


I am one of those who know that Spanish culture long anticipated 
English culture on this continent and that the Spanish Americans had 
educational institutions in the sixteenth century. 

The English-American superiority complex in the matter of culture 
is most amusing. 

I have always been glad that, owing to the circumstances that there 
were a number of Spanish-speaking boys from Cuba and Mexico and 
South America at Fordham when I went there fifty years ago, Spanish 
was the first foreign language that I learned. It has been of absolutely 
no value to me commercially, but it has proved the key to a very great 
and marvelously human literature. 

I thoroughly agree with Macaulay that Don Quirote is “incomparably 
the greatest novel ever written” and that Cervantes’ short stories are the 
greatest in that genre, far surpassing even those of Poe. I think that 
O. Henry’s short stories are only the passing froth on an artificial civili- 
zation compared with the solid humanity of such stories as Cervantes’ 
The Two Dogs. We have a surpassing dramatic literature in English, but 
that is altogether because of Shakespeare. Apart from our supreme poet, 
the Spanish dramatists surpass all our Elizabethans, and James Russell 
Lowell did not hesitate to say that the one rival for Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
in breadth of human interest and depth of characterization is Calderén’s 
El Magico Prodigioso. 

But there are a lot of valuable contributions to literature in Spanish 
besides these. I would not like to give up St. Theresa’s letters, but then 
on the other hand I think Gracian’s knowledge of humanity almost the 
profoundest we have. 


—Dr. James J. WALSH 


Spanish literature is one of the recent treasure-troves of the English- 
speaking races. The line of magnificent achievement, ranging from 
Cervantes, Echegaray, Benavente, de Pereda, Valera, Galdés, Bazan, 
down to the exuberant Ibafiez, and a thousand important lesser luminaries, 
belongs to man; and no man’s culture is complete without a knowledge of 
it. Closer to our own souls are Aranhaa, Azevedo, Dario, and other im- 
portant Latin-American writers, who use the same Spanish speech as 
their transpontine brethren. As long as man’s soul is cloven by the ado- 
lescent use of a Babel of many languages, Spanish is one of the world’s 
tongues that must be learned, side by side with English, French, German, 
and ahead even of Italian, Russian, and neo-Czecho-Slovakian. 

—CLEMENT Woop 
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. . . » Of course I appreciate the importance of Spanish as a world 
language and world literature. 
—Henry Semwe, CANBY 
Editor, The Saturday Review of Literature 


Perhaps I can best answer your question by saying that though I did 
not have the opportunity to study Spanish in college I have found it 
necessary in the course of my work to acquire a very elementary knowl- 
edge of the language, and I regret only that the knowledge is so defective. 
Certainly the literature of Spain is in itself sufficient to justify one in 
acquiring the language. 

—JosepH Woop Krutcu, of The Nation 


It is in my opinion impossible to estimate too highly the cultural value 
of Spanish for Americans. A knowledge of Spanish gives Americans a 
knowledge of one of the world’s oldest cultures, and it is an important 
aid to international understanding in the Western Hemisphere. 
—Joun Bake ess, Editor, The Living Age 


It seems to me that quite apart from the well-known commercial ad- 
vantage of a present-day knowledge of Spanish, it is of great importance 
to American students to know at least enough of Spanish literature to 
familiarize themselves with the contributions Spaniards made in opening 
up the New World to European civilization. 

As you know, California and other states of our Southwest keep alive 
the Spanish tradition and are keenly conscious of the work done by the 
Spanish pioneers. In the East and in the Midwest we are apt to forget 
these traditions. Our country would be poorer without them. 

I hope that through your Spanish department you are able to give, at 
least to those students who come under your influence, a larger and more 
faithful picture of the founding of our country. 

—WriiiiaM L. CHeEney, Editor, Collier's Weekly 


It would seem to me there can be but one answer to the question, “Has 
Spanish cultural value ?”—an answer strongly in the affirmative. 
—MaArRIANNE Moore, Editor, The Dial 


It gives me very great pleasure indeed to recommend that students 
should learn Spanish to gain the cultural values that come from the 
knowledge of the glorious literature and art of Spain. Those who finish 
their education without any knowledge of the marvelous contributions 
made to civilization by the Spanish people have missed something which 
they cannot replace and have forfeited an intellectual treasure of the 
highest importance. 
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My feeling is that there are three new reasons for the study of Span- 
ish in our American schools, besides the old reason that Spain is a foun- 
tainhead of one of the richest cultures of the world. And the reason you 
mention—the commercial use of Spanish—important as it is, and of prac- 
tical value, should be rated as only one-third of the new incentive. 

Another third is that there is not only a new Spain in the New World, 
but we are going to have flowing from Latin America in the new century, 
into the common pool of the world’s culture, some of the most creative 
and luminous contributions from any part of the world. Diego Rivera’s 
frescoes and paintings are a symbol of the new stream in which the native 
and the Indian elements are going to be strong, but in which, when you 
turn from the graphic arts, Spanish will be the medium of expression. 

And my feeling is that the third new reason transcends the other two 
because it is both practical and idealistic. And that is that the magnetic 
field of American interests is going to run north and south down the 
Western Hemisphere, as well as east and west to Europe and the Orient. 
Hoover’s trip, Morrow’s new leadership at Mexico City, the Spanish ex- 
positions of this summer, and a hundred other evidences show that the 
North Americans and the South Americans and the Central Americans 
are not going to be merely neighbors in the new decades, but acquaint- 
ances, and we hope friends. The doors between us open in and out. 
English is one key, Spanish is the other. 

—Paut U. Ke ttoce, Editor, The Survey 


Considering the intellectual caliber and professional standing of 
these correspondents, the unanimity of their enthusiastic endorsement 
of the cultural claims of Spanish is most significant. No longer need 
teachers of Spanish be on the defensive when the question of cultural 
values comes up. The testimony of Shaw, Masefield, Galsworthy, 
Masters, Ludwig, Ellis, Erskine, Boyd, Frank, Krutch, Phelps, etc., 
ought certainly to carry more weight in a question of literary values 
than the opinions of theorists trained in the science of pedagogy. 


HyMEN ALPERN 


De Wirt Cuinton Hicu ScHoor 
New York City 














OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doyte, Associate Editor] 


THE POSITION OF SPANISH 


When one compares the remarkable renascence of interest in Hispanic 
culture that is evident on every hand in the United States with the increase 
in interest in the study of the Spanish language, one is encouraged but 
not satisfied. 

If knowledge of foreign tongues is the stepping-stone to knowledge of 
all kinds, as has been frequently said, we should have greater and greater 
interest in their study in our country. The record of the past fifteen years 
must be surpassed if foreign languages are to maintain their place, pro- 
portionately, in American education. 

In this effort Spanish ought to have an important place for cultural, 
international, and business reasons which have been stressed so often that 
it is needless to repeat them. One of the most serious obstacles is one 
which confronts all the modern foreign languages—the “obscurantism” 
that characterizes much of American educational thought. 

Many of our “educators” have little or no cultural background; they 
are lacking in education in the broad sense because of their over-emphasis 
upon “education” in the narrow sense. Technical knowledge of the ma- 
chinery of education has been developed at the expense of knowledge of 
the content of education—man’s advance in science and culture through 
the ages. 

Too many school superintendents and school principals have little or 
no general cultural education. Very few, in fact, have a first-hand knowl- 
edge of any foreign culture, either ancient or modern. Consequently they 
are ready to swallow without question at summer schools and teachers’ 
institutes the unsupported statements of so-called “educators” in depreci- 
ation of foreign cultures and in opposition to foreign-language study. 

Administrators and teachers who know nothing of French or German 
or Spanish or Italian are taken in by these misstatements, and glibly 
repeat half-baked opinions on the value of foreign-language study, or on 
methods and materials, and even indulge in critical estimates of foreign 
literatures on the “authority” of these “experts” ! 

If Spanish has seemed to suffer more than French or German from 
this sort of “expert” opinion, it is because these “educators” (wrongly, of 
course) believe that Spanish is less firmly entrenched than the other lan- 
guages and therefore offers better prospects of successful attack. Unfor- 
tunate jealousies and dissensions, now out of date and out of favor among 
progressive teachers of foreign languages, have given the erroneous im- 
pression that advocates of these sister-subjects would be glad to see 
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Spanish discriminated against by administrators or even eliminated from 
the curriculum. 

The new unity of the modern foreign languages, growing out of their 
co-operative effort in the Modern Foreign Language Study, will do much 
to correct this. But much still remains to be done in educating school 
authorities to see the value of the opportunity that is being missed because 
of their prejudiced, provincial, unscientific, and uneducational attitude. 
Spanish has not yet reached its rightful place in many parts of our 
country. 

Henry Grattan Doy_e, in La Prensa 


ESTADO ACTUAL DE LA MUSICA ESPANOLA 


El florecimiento de la musica espafiola en el siglo X VI, época gloriosa 
en la que brillaron los polifonistas, a cuya cabeza marchaba el insigne 
Victoria, fué seguido de un largo periodo de decadencia, mas acentuada 
atin en el pasado siglo, a causa de la invasidn de Operas y de cantantes 
italianos, acogidos con entusiasmo por las elevadas clases sociales. El 
pueblo, sin embargo, supo guardar fielmente el tesoro musical de su raza, 
y con marcada hostilidad a la Opera italiana, cantaba, acompafiandose con 
la guitarra, su instrumento favorito, las canciones que habia heredado de 
sus mayores. El] teatro influy6 no poco para acercar las distancias entre 
uno y otro partido, creandose entonces un género popular denominado 
“Tonadilla,” el cual, como la 6pera cOémica, consistia en alternar las esce- 
nas habladas con las canciones. Las tonadillas eran cortas, pero llevaban 
en si el germen de un arte nuevo, a base del canto popular. Por eso pode- 
mos considerar la tonadilla como punto de partida de la musica espafiola 
actual. Cierto es que la tonadilla evoluciondé, dando origen a la “Zarzuela,” 
pieza teatral de mayor extensi6n e importancia, contagiada mas tarde por 
el italianismo invasor; pero al perder su caracter popular desorienté por 
completo el ambiente musical de entonces, retardando bastante la forma- 
cién de una escuela netamente espafiola. 

Felipe Pedrell, musicégrafo y compositor catalan, fué el primero que 
predicé en pro del canto popular como base concreta de una escuela na- 
cional. Otro gran artista, Isaac Albéniz, puso en practica las teorias de 
Pedrell, haciendo una brillantisima serie de obras y demostrando hasta qué 
punto pueden ser emotivas nuestras melodias y nuestras formulas. Pe- 
drell y Albéniz inauguraron, pues, el actual periodo de la musica espajiola, 
y bien merecen que se les considere como fundadores de la escuela nacio- 
nalista actual. 

Es imposible estudiar la musica actual sin tener en cuenta las varie- 
dades regionales. 

Catalufia es quiza la regién que mas amor ha tenido siempre al canto 
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popular. Sus compositores han cultivado con fruto sus canciones como 
base de obras teatrales y sinfénicas. Entre ellos figuran, a mas de los 
citados Pedrell y Albéniz, Enrique Granados, el autor de “Goyescas,” que 
con tanto acierto supo evocar el ambiente de “chisperos” y “majas” propio 
de la época de Goya; Nicolau, por quien los catalanes sienten profundo 
respeto; Lamote de Grignén, gran director de orquesta, a mas de com- 
positor; Morera, espiritu reconcentrado, pero autor afortunado de “sar- 
danas,” danzas tipicas ampurdanesas; Garreta, compositor malogrado en 
plena juventud; Mompou, en las filas de vanguardia; Zamacois, quien 
alterna sus producciones con interesantes trabajos pedagdégicos, y Pahissa, 
de interesante y robusta personalidad. 

En la regién levantina comienza a sentirse el influjo de las formulas 
y melismas arabes. Una de las mas relevantes figuras se destaca en esta 
region; me refiero a Oscar Espla, compositor alicantino, cuyas obras son 
de gran altura y perfecta técnica. Con Espla forman grupo: Pérez Casas, 
cuya produccién musical es bastante escasa, pues su actividad esta con- 
sagrada a la direccién de orquesta, y Eduardo Lopez Chavarri, compositor 
valenciano y musicégrafo de sdlida cultura. 

Andalucia, una de las regiones mas populares de Espafia y completa- 
mente distinta de la falsa leyenda segun la cual ofrece una extrafia mezcla 
de toreros, guitarras y castafiuelas, siente en su musica la doble influencia 
de las formulas arabes y gitanas. La indolencia y pereza del caracter 
andaluz en buscar datos del origen de sus cantos populares hace hoy 
materialmente imposible establecer de una manera definitiva y crono- 
légica las diferentes etapas de esta doble influencia. Cuanto se ha escrito 
en este sentido es pura fantasia. Los cantos “flamencos,” de influencia 
arabe, parecen haber salido de Sevilla y de Cordoba, mientras que las 
“gitanerias” revelan mas bien su origen granadino. Por lo demas, unos y 
otros tienden a mezclarse, unificando sus formulas. Entre los compositores 
andaluces sobresalen Manuel de Falla, cuyas obras son conocidisimas. 
Consignemos también a Pedro Garcia Morales, de Huelva, y Angel Ba- 
rrios, gran guitarrista ademas, y granadino de nacimiento. 

Tendencias opuestas a las andaluzas se encuentran en las provincias 
Vascongadas. Un compositor de talento, Usandizaga, se malogré muy 
joven, y fué lastima, pues tenia una certera visién del teatro. Hoy el 
compositor mas personal del pais vasco es Jestis Guridi, completando el 
grupo Isasi y el padre José Antonio. La musica vasca ofrece ritmos 
interesantes, casi siempre aplicados a la danza, como el “zortzico” y el 
“aurresku.” Ademas presenta modalidades tan especiales que, desde luego, 
hace resaltar su origen independiente y sus férmulas, que en nada se 
parecen a las de otras regiones de la Peninsula. 

En el centro de Espafia se destacan compositores, si bien sus produc- 
ciones pertenecen a un ambiente mas internacional. Conrado del Campo, 
madrilefio, presta a sus obras cierto tinte germanico, aunque siempre sus 
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composiciones son nobles y de altura, como también las de Arregui y 
Facundo de la Vifia. En cambio, Adolfo Salazar parece inclinarse hacia 
el campo francés. Rogelio del Villar ha hecho bellas canciones leonesas. 
Consignaré también un grupo de compositores cuya labor seria merece 
todos los elogios; me refiero a Julio Gomez, Maria Rodrigo, Bacarisse y 
Bautista. Entre los jévenes se han destacado recientemente Ernesto Halff- 
ter, muy avanzado en tendencias, y Manuel Palau, valenciano, y mas 
afiliado a la musica nacionalista. 

La vida musical espafiola es hoy muy intensa y bastante descentrali- 
zada. Sin embargo, hay dos focos principales en Madrid y Barcelona. La 
6épera en Espafia se desarrolla bien pobremente. El Liceo de Barcelona 
es el unico teatro que realiza bonitas campafias, dando la supremacia al 
teatro ruso y a las 6peras de Wagner. En Madrid, el teatro Real continua, 
como en pasadas épocas, entregado a la Opera italiana y al cultivo de los 
cantantes virtuosos. La Opera espafiola, como es natural, se resiente de 
este estado de cosas; casi se puede decir que no existe. 

En cambio, la musica sinfénica cuenta con elementos magnificos para 
su interpretacién. En Madrid hay dos orquestas ya consagradas: la Or- 
questa Sinfénica, dirigida por el maestro Arbdés, y la Orquesta Filarmé- 
nica, cuyo director es Pérez Casas. Recientemente el maestro Lassalle ha 
formado una tercera orquesta, que actia en el Palacio de la Musica. En 
Barcelona, Pablo Casals, el gran violoncellista, dirige una orquesta que 
lleva su nombre. Pero lo mas original de la organizacién musical espafiola 
es la red de sociedades dedicadas a la musica de camara y a los solistas, 
que cubre casi toda la Peninsula. De estas sociedades, las mas importantes 
son: Las Filarménicas de Madrid, Oviedo, Valencia y Bilbao; la Sociedad 
Sevillana de Conciertos y la de Musica de Camara de Barcelona. La Aso- 
ciacién de Cultura Musical tiene su principal nucleo de socios en Madrid 
y mas de veinte delegaciones en otras tantas ciudades. Grupos de camara 
y, sobre todo, solistas, recorren constantemente estas entidades, dando por 
resultado una cantidad considerable de conciertos. 

Completamente independiente de todo el movimiento de conciertos, 
existe en Espafia otra fase musical de inferior nivel, pero muy aceptada 
por el gran publico, que es la “Zarzuela.” Este espectaculo teatral, que 
a principios del presente siglo produjo obras muy bonitas y muy espajfiolas 
de Chapi, Bretén y Chueca, sufrid poco después la influencia de la opereta 
vienesa, y mas recientemente la invasién negra, con sus ritmos exdéticos y 
desenfrenados. A pesar de ello, la “Zarzuela” tiene gran predicamento 
entre el publico, bastante numeroso, que gusta de este género, forzosa- 
mente vulgar. Entre los compositores que mas se han destacado merecen 
consignarse Amadeo Vives, Pablo Luna, Moreno Torroba, autor también 
de obras sinfénicas; José Serrano y Ernesto Rosillo. 

Y para terminar, acercandonos lo mas posible al pueblo, aun oiremos 
palpitar la musa de la raza en las sentidas canciones callejeras o en los 
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tipicos bailes regionales: la “Cobla” catalana con su estridente “tenora” 
marcara los cadenciosos pasos de una sardana; la “gaita” gallega entonara 
la mas dulce “mufieira” ; los “guitarricos” acompafiaran la vibrante “jota” 
aragonesa, y la cadenciosa “falseta” de la guitarra andaluza servira de 
preludio a las “soleares,” tristes y alegres a la vez. Es la vibracién, multiple 
en apariencia, pero unica en el fondo, que marca el sentimiento del alma 
espafiola—La Prensa 


GERMAN LANGUAGE TABOO IN FRANCE 


Young French men and women continue to outlaw German in their 
study of foreign languages, asserts the New York Herald (European 
edition, Paris) : 

“Until the war, English and German were the most popular of the 
foreign tongues studied by the youth of France in colleges and business 
schools. Since the war, Spanish has usurped the favor formerly enjoyed 
by German, it is said. 

“Figures released by the Stages Commerciaux et Industriels, and by 
the Association Francaise pour Etude des Langues, give what to some 
is discouraging proof of the ‘decline’ of the German language. 

“Since both of these schools exist primarily to equip young Frenchmen 
for commercial and industrial service, some writers find in the failure 
of German the reason for the belief that the young people today under- 
estimate Germany’s economic position in the world. As a possible second 
reason for the substitution of Spanish for German, some call attention to 
the fact that trade between France and Central and South America is 
greater than ever before. 

“Others, more pessimistic, according to the Paris Midi, attribute the 
present foreign language condition to a national prejudice against Ger- 
many, which has not entirely been destroyed.” 

The youth of the land are supported by Mr. Lautier, the well-known 
journalist and Deputy for French Guiana, who is thus reported by The 
Daily Mail (Continental edition, Paris) : 

“Cettain writers have urged that German should be more taught, and 
should lead the list. Yesterday M. Lautier challenged this view, and de- 
clared that English should be the first language learned by the average 
Frenchman, and Spanish the second. He points out that the study of 
German is only really necessary for diplomats and journalists. English, 
however, is the key for commercial intercourse all the world over, and 
opens up the whole of North America. For purely literary pursuits, he 
adds that English is better than German, owing to its great wealth of 
literary masterpieces and the close connection that has always existed 
between French and British literature. Spanish, which is so useful in the 
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growing nations of South America, he places second as a useful tongue 
for the schoolboy to master.” 


THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


President-elect Hoover’s recent trip to Latin America has brought the 
attention of the United States to focus on the rdle which Spanish America 
has played in the history of this country of ours and the still greater part 
she is to play in writing the pages of tomorrow’s history. 

The thorough knowledge of Latin America advocated by the Presi- 
dent-elect entails a thorough knowledge not only of its commerce, agri- 
culture, government, people, and culture, but also of its language—and the 
language of the major part of South America is Spanish. To this effect 
Mr. Hoover says, “The Spanish language occupies in this continent a 
place of importance second only to English. We must take particular 
care to see that the study of Spanish, if not made compulsory, is at least 
made possible in all our secondary schools. Improvement of our relations 
with the other countries of the continent will require a far wider knowl- 
edge of their economic conditions, their institutions, and culture than we 
now possess, and the gateway to any such knowledge is correct use of 
the language—Spanish.” 

William Howard Taft, ex-President of the United States and Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, expressed himself in 
the following manner when speaking of the benefits to be derived from 
knowledge of South America: “It is true that those of us who have had 
occasion to come in contact with the civilization of the Spanish race and 
its descendants could not help but realize that the Anglo-Saxon race has 
much to learn from the reasoning capacity, the artistic temperament, the 
poetic imagination, the great ideals, and the courtesy of the Spanish race.” 
To take advantage of these benefits offered by a study of Spain and 
Spanish America, a knowledge of Spanish is absolutely necessary. 

Senator Borah, early in 1927, realizing the importance of negotiations 
with Latin America, began to study Spanish. At the time, he bemoaned 
the fact that we are a people of only one language. He believes that in 
order to understand the other peoples who inhabit the world we live in, 
we ought to know more than one language. Accordingly, we of the 
United States should learn another language and that other language 
ought to be Spanish since the problems which we will have to face in the 
future are principally in reference to Spanish America—and Spanish is 
the principal language spoken there. Mr. Borah, one of our great states- 
men, believes that the study of Spanish is a necessity for the future of 
America and has suited his actions to his beliefs by studying Spanish. 
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President Coolidge has found his knowledge of Spanish invaluable to 
him during his term of office. In his opinion it is vital to the proper 
development of our commercial interests and relations with the Latin 
countries to have their language fluently spoken. With this in mind he 
advised his son to study Spanish while attending Amherst. On another 
occasion the President said, “I believe it to be true that when two men 
can talk together, the danger of any serious disagreement is immeasur- 
ably lessened and that what is true of individuals is true of nations. ... . 
The language of Spain is the language of a great part of America.” 
Hence the necessity for studying Spanish. 

Not only do our prominent statesmen see the necessity for studying 
Spanish, but the world of scholars has also found the study of that lan- 
guage necessary. At the Twenty-third Annual Session of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists, held in New York City during Septem- 
ber, 1928, most of the proceedings were in Spanish. Some of the world’s 
most famous anthropologists and ethnologists who were present at the 
meeting were more universally conversant with Spanish than with any 
other tongue. 

Professor William R. Shepard, of Columbia University, strongly advo- 
cates the study of Spanish in our schools. He says, “Among the languages 
of beauty, Spanish is one that holds a foremost place. Rich, sonorous, 
majestic, and fluent, it appeals with equal attraction to ear and mind. It 
is the key to a marvelous literature representative of the activities of 
thought in both Europe and America. It is the medium for an interna- 
tional understanding between America, North and South, which possesses 
a real and present utility. If the American people wish to satisfy the 
demands created by our geographical, economic, and social situations in 
the New World, Spanish must be put alongside of English as the addi- 
tional and alternate language of everyday life.” 

There can be no doubt that Spanish is second only to English in the 
Americas. As such, it should take its logical place in the school cur- 
riculum—second only to English. Statesman and savant agree in this 
matter. 


R. S., in Bulletin of High Points 


TIES JOIN TWO AMERICAS - 


Franklin Adams, veteran counselor of the Pan American Union, who 
spends most of his life bringing the Americans and the Latin Americans 
closer together, reports a great deal of progress for the movement. Mr. 
Adams claims no great share of the credit; the trend appears to be in- 
evitable. 
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“The future calls for close relationships,” says he. “We are beginning 
to build these relationships rapidly—commercially, socially, and culturally. 

“In two years $726,000,000 of our money has been loaned to govern- 
ments, states, and municipalities in Latin America. Everyone owns these 
bonds. They are no longer the property of a few large financiers. And 
that is only the beginning. The good-roads programs below the Rio 
Grande are only in their infancy, and they call for thousands of new 
American bondholders. 

“We are getting to be stockholders in those countries. When our 
money goes down there our interest in the countries and the peoples them- 
selves is bound to follow. 

“Study of the Spanish language becomes more popular in the United 
States every year. In the New York public schools alone, 28,000 pupils 
are studying it. We are being brought together by all the methods of 
communication and transportation. Steamship service has been supple- 
mented by airways, and the time will come when motorists will tour into 
South America. 

“By next spring there will be an improved highway all the way to 
Mexico City, and Mexico will be opened up to automobile tourists. Motor 
cars will come back loaded with artistic souvenirs, little bits of Mexico. 
Latin customs will become familiar to millions of Americans, many of 
whom will pick up part of the Spanish language. 

“Next year it will also be possible to motor down into Central America. 

“The market of women’s fashions has become filled with the Spanish 
motif in the wake of the Barcelona Exposition. Spanish costumes and 
customs are rich in inspiration, and the world’s most famous couturiers 
who exhibited at Barcelona have brought a great deal away. The influence 
in styles is reported in the style centers everywhere. Fandango jewelry 
and Barcelona jewelry are being worn with Spanish scarfs, and ‘Spanish 
colors’ and silhouettes are the mode. 

“Spain and Latin America have a common culture as well as a com- 
mon language. We are exchanging artists with one as with the other. 
While La Argentina, the dancer from Buenos Aires, is touring the United 
States, our own Clarita Martin, the wife of a Chicago lawyer, has been 
reaping the highest critical praise with her Spanish dances in the cities of 
Spain. And Sidney Franklin, the bull-fighter from Brooklyn, is all the 
rage in the Spanish arenas. 

“Spanish dances will be popular in this country as long as American 
women try to keep their weight down. Those dances use every muscle. 
The Greeks, the Phoenicians, the Romans, and the Moors have all con- 
tributed to them, and they call for such a complete play of the body that 
their popularity among women is being enhanced by the reducing fad. 

“Our Army band went over to the Seville Exposition and came back 
with a big repertoire of Spanish music, which will be heard by Americans 
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from now on. The Pan American concerts have introduced Latin-Ameri- 
can music to everyone who has a radio. Our private orchestras are pick- 
ing up the Spanish vogue, and we are dancing both the Spanish and 
Argentine tangoes. 

“Our high-class grocers are beginning to carry the ingredients needed 
for making Spanish dishes. Already you can find chile con carne wherever 
you go. 

“There are 687 women’s clubs which are studying Latin America with 
some aid from the Pan American Union. They have Latin-American 
luncheons and dinners and seem to me to be representing part of the ad- 
vance guard of the millions of us who are going to pay a great deal of 
attention to Latin America.” 


Ropney Dutcuer, NEA Service Writer 


SPANISH IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


In a recent announcement to the entire news staff of the Associated 
Press, Kent Cooper, general manager, states that he is disappointed in 
the small number of men who offer adequate reading and working knowl- 
edge of Spanish. He states that applicants in the domestic service in 
Spanish-speaking countries have a greater opportunity to secure appoint- 
ment if they fulfil the requirements in Spanish, than those who speak 
French, German, or Italian. 

College students can obtain a very good idea of the requirements in 
foreign languages from the following admonition of Mr. Cooper: “Men 
who can really speak two foreign languages, of course, are especially 
favored. But speaking does not mean a smattering of foreign language 
and a sketchy reading knowledge. A little high-school or college French, 
Spanish, German, or Italian is not enough. Ability really to talk a lan- 
guage is necessary.” 

“Hereafter vacancies in London will be filled only by men who really 
know at least one foreign language, and that preferably Spanish. Our 
service from Spain is relayed in London, and men in that bureau should 
know Spanish,” continued the General Manager. The importance of this 
fact is shown by the requirements that before the close of his junior 
year each student of New York University must have a good reading 
knowledge of either French or German and an elementary knowledge of a 
second European language. According to Mr. Cooper it is very advisable 
to follow the study of Spanish. 

Further proof that it is advisable for college students to pursue a 
course in Spanish is found in the concluding words of his report. It is: 
“Within a year, ability to speak Spanish has won foreign appointments or 
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cable work in New York which may lead to foreign assignment for five 
men. Not a single man has been sent abroad or assigned to cable work 
in New York because of knowledge of French. The Associated Press is 
expanding in Spanish-teaching countries. Spain, Cuba, Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and other Spanish-speaking countries are becoming increas- 
ingly important to the organization. There is relatively little expansion in 
the new exchange between the United States and Europe.”—New York 
University Daily News 
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[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. Anrpat, Associate Editor] 


MADRID, THE CAPITAL 


An original and convincing answer to the perennial query as to just 
why Madrid should have been chosen the capital of Spain, or even of 
Castilla, is included by the eminent madrilefiista, Elias Tormo, in a com- 
prehensive lecture delivered last June at the new Museo Histdrico del 
Antiguo Madrid, and now printed in the Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo 
y Museo for October, 1929 (Afio VI, nim. xxiv, pags. 420-69), under the 
title (most embarrassing for translators), “La Capitalidad: Como Madrid 
es Corte.” 

The subject is not merely historical, but sociological. The greatness, 
solidity, and capacity of great cultures depend largely upon a well-estab- 
lished capitalidad, a center of vitality in the sociological body. Capital 
means head. Geographical and, consequently, sociological reasons that 
have determined either the creation or, still more, the growth of great 
cities have always been fundamentally economic, and, throughout the cen- 
turies, relatively invariable. Almost every European capital, many of 
which (Paris, London, Vienna, etc.) were important cities under the 
Romans long before they achieved official status, finds an obvious sociologi- 
cal justification in a position, on an easily defended elevation, on a great 
navigable river, etc., that offered natural protection or, by easy, cheap 
communications, fostered mercantile life and facilitated the supply of 
necessities and luxuries. How Spain came to have its capital in Madrid is 
not, however, so self-evident. 

The following cities may, in a way, be considered capitals of ancient 
Spain: first, Tartesos, at the mouths of the Guadalquivir, in the great 
remote indigenous civilization; then Cadiz, an admirable seaport of the 
Phoenician colonization; the Greek Ampurias, likewise a seaport; Carte- 
gena, portal stronghold of the Carthaginians and one of the richest mining 
centers in the universe; and, in the long centuries of seasoned Roman 
civilization, the seaport Tarragona, and Sevilla and Mérida, river cities 
reached by seafaring ships. The greater wealth of the Iberian periphery 
as compared with that of the mesetas of central Spain, the notable differ- 
ence between the central and coastal zones in the intensification of life in 
all its phases, the spontaneous growth of numerous big cities in the latter, 
have from the first always been acknowledged. 

As regards the location of Madrid, even Roman civilization established 
urban precedents on the central table-land of strikingly scant importance. 
Madrid was not one of the moderately important cities that were cited by 
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Roman geographers and historians, and there are no rational grounds what- 
soever for attempting to reduce it, as did Nebrija and other scholars of the 
Renaissance, to the modest Mantua Carpetanorum, probably more cor- 
rectly placed at Villamanta. We are certain merely that classical antiquity 
saw near Madrid, the other side of the Casa del Campo, a resting place, 
the “mansién de Miaco,” mentioned only in the itineraries of Roman roads, 
and that Roman remains have been found only in the environs of Madrid, 
within the limits of Carabanchel Alto and Carabanchel Bajo. Madrid 
proper not only lacked prehistoric antecedents, but was not concretely 
significant as a city in less remote ancient history. Before the Roman con- 
quest, the district was peopled by the Celtiberians of Carpetania, appar- 
ently by the Mantcicos, whose existence is attested by two stone epi- 
graphs. But there is no foundation for the supposition of a Madrid of any 
prominence, or of an ancient settlement near its present site, within the 
first millennium of the Christian era. Out-washings of the river and 
extensive excavations in the foundations of the modern city now seem 
ample authority for absolutely denying that it may have been built upon 
any other town. In three years more, it can probably be definitely declared 
that the most remote historical citation localizable in Madrid dates back 
no more than a thousand years, a modest antiquity as compared with the 
three thousand years of full-fledged citydom that Cadiz and Marseilles 
can celebrate. The first historical mention of Madrid, as such, is about 
A.D. 936, when it was casually attacked and taken from the moors by 
the Leonese Ramiro II. No greater antiquity of the Arabic Madrid is 
indicated by the meager data afforded by its early historians, limited 
exclusively to citations from biographical dictionaries, in which Arabic 
literature is so rich, and which mention four illustrious sons of Madrid. 
The oldest, Abenozman, who died in 986, could have witnessed as a child 
the entry of Ramiro’s hosts. In the century and a half that then passed 
before the definitive conquest of Madrid by Alfonso VI, history records 
no intermediate event. 

No historian could explain the primeval Madrid more happily than 
Nicholas Fernandez de Moratin’s well-known “Madrid, castillo famoso,” 
for the iron Middle Ages forced population to center more or less about 
easily fortified hills. The famous Mussulman castle was set neither on a 
height that was great nor on rocks that were huge, but, as does the present 
royal palace, it fitly made use of the great slope above the Campo del 
Moro and the river, at the edge of the semilevel area on which Madrid 
stands today, narrowly bounded on the north by the gently cut Cuesta de 
San Vicente and on the south by the sharper Calle de Segovia, where on 
both watersheds of its stream there lived Moors, Jews, and Mozarabic 
Christians, protected by the castle on one side and on the other, the south, 
by a secondary fortification near San Andrés. With a somewhat artificial 
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unity, the wall embraced the two parts of the population by rising and 
descending twice. 

Although a large number of considerations attest the slight importance 
of the Madrid of the Moors and of the Reconquest, there is some evi- 
dence that it was nevertheless greater than that of other strong towns 
of the district: a Buitrago, a Talamanca, a Uceda, a Maqueda, an Esca- 
lona, etc. For example, in the cathedral chapter of Toledo, the titular 
archdeacon of Madrid enjoyed precedence over the archdeacon of the 
unquestionably larger and in many ways much more important Talavera. 
But, in general, Madrid’s position in the constellation formed by the whole 
kingdom of Toledo was nevertheless that of a minor body. Like almost 
all of the forts and villas of the realm, it accommodated itself silently and 
without force of arms to the terms of surrender of Toledo proper, for 
the conquest of the amazingly tolerant Alfonso VI was accomplished by 
gentle means, much more exclusively political than older historians, de- 
spite a lack of chronicle evidence to the contrary, have appreciated. By 
so quietly following its precedent, Madrid tacitly recognized Toledo’s pres- 
tige and authority. Although Madrid was really a small urban center, 
with four centuries of Moorish, Jewish, and Mozarabic communities, the 
Fuero de Madrid, a venerable codex of the Archivo Municipal, gives 
admirable testimony that the life of the conquerors was prevailingly agri- 
cultural. This complexity of elements did not suffice, however, to increase 
population any too much. We lack concrete data until the end of the 
Middle Ages. The villa had gradually gained in importance, yet was still 
a “lugar no grande” to a 1466 traveler, and to Munzer, in 1494, but a 
modest town—impressions confirmed by Juan de Mena and by the human- 
ist, Lucio Marineo Siculo, so fond of Madrid. According to the more 
concrete Fernando Colon, son of Cristobal, the population about 1500, 
when kings and regents frequently resided in Madrid, was no more than 
ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, very far below that of Sevilla, of 
Valencia, and of Barcelona at this time. 

Without question, monarchs, and inhabitants in general, were with 
increasing frequency attracted to Madrid by its healthy climate and its 
abundant good waters, either in the immediate vicinity or close at hand. 
There are still in Madrid some springs of inferior water (gorda) that 
was used for secondary purposes, but on the whole its waters and those 
of Carabanchel and Villaviciosa de Od6én are the southermost pure water 
in Castilla la Nueva. 

The environs of Madrid are said to have been generally wooded. 
The consequent abundance of game was in fact its greatest attraction for 
monarchs who, as men of war, were skilled huntsmen. It would be no 
paradox to establish this thesis: that Madrid was due to El Pardo, that is 
that Madrid, already a castillo, was frequented by kings because of its 
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proximity to the most notable hunting-grounds in central Spain. See El 
Libro de la Monteria as testimony from the reign of Alfonso XI. Even 
under the House of Austria, casa mayor was kept in the Campo de la Tela, 
below the Alcazar and near the magnificent Puente de Segovia built for 
Felipe II by the architect of El Escorial, Juan de Herrera. Even bear 
abounded in the vicinity, and Isabel la Catélica hunted one near the hermi- 
tage and spring of San Isidro. It was due to such attractions that the true 
alcdézar had to be reconstructed and enlarged into a castillo-palacio. But 
though this offered protection and security for the person and treasures 
of its inhabitants, it never afforded the now solicited comforts of life, 
so that Sancho IV, dofia Berenguela, Juan II, the Reyes Catdlicos, and 
the Regent Cardinals Adriano and Cisneros therefore lived, or were 
guests, in other parts of Madrid, which, however, should still not be 
thought of as really frequented by the royal court. 

The Spanish monarchs of the Middle Ages lived in constant move- 
ment, and for several reasons scarcely stopped anywhere. The public 
good called them to extend their zealous activity and prudent attention in 
all directions. Besides, upon the passage or sojourn of the king and his 
court, a town was obliged by statute law to pay tributes (aportaciones y 
yantares) that the crown had no right to solicit or obtain without a 
personal visit. One must realize that the court of Castilla and Leon in the 
Middle Ages so accentuated its nomadic, restless character that it may be 
said that there almost never existed here a real capital, such as the de 
facto Zaragoza in Aragon, Barcelona in the Catalonian condados, and 
Valencia and Mallorca in their respective kingdoms. The cities of Burgos, 
Leén, and Toledo, with both civil and ecclesiastical claims to the general 
primacy, maintained their pretensions within their own reinos. But there 
were reigns under which Sevilla more fully enjoyed the presence of the 
court without such claims, for not only was it notably different from the 
other cities, but it was really the metropolis of the great heterogeneous 
monarchy, which nevertheless kept the vital force of its unity and po- 
litical entity in Castilla, or rather in Castilla la Vieja. However, the kings 
were constantly traveling, ledging in the palaces of their prelates, in the 
residences of noble servants, and especially in monasteries. In this un- 
settled mode of life, they naturally went on seeking greater comforts, and, 
until the season of greater tranquillity, knew they could find them in the 
magnificent establishments of the rich Jer6énimos, a strictly peninsular 
order endowed with splendid wine-vaults, all sorts of provisions, excel- 
lent cooks, and habits of regal hospitality that were gradually translated 
into secret loans of sometimes very considerable sums. These, in short, 
were the “Ritz” and “Palace” hotels that the kings of Spain preferred. 
Madrid had been the seat of one of these casas de los Jerénimos since the 
time of Enrique IV, and, when the order definitively moved to its present 
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site, there were set apart special royal quarters, the antecedent of a 
future palace, the Real Sitid del Buen Retiro. 

Although the monarch was quite free to choose whatever place he 
pleased for the convocation of Cortes, he was bound to be influenced by 
special or accidental political advantages, one of which would obviously 
be the relatively central situation of the place chosen. A purely numerical 
investigation shows that the Cortes of Castilla and Ledén, inaugurated in 
1188, had never met, before the time of Carlos V, in Galicia, Murcia, 
Jaén, Asturias, Granada, or Extremadura; that, of the 190 Cortes before 
Felipe II, 2 convened in Galicia, 12 in Andalucia, 24 in the three prov- 
inces of Leén, 41 in Castilla la Nueva, and 109, the maximum, in Castilla 
la Vieja; that, of these 190, 38 met in Valladolid, 26 in Burgos, 16 in 
Toledo, 10 in Sevilla, 10 in Segovia, 9 in Medina del Campo, 7 in Leén, 
6 in Zamora, 6 in Toro, 5 in Palencia, 4 in Carrién, 3 in Avila, 3 in 
Ocafia, 2 each in Sahagun, Alcala de Henares, Soria, Guadalajara, Madri- 
gal, and Salamanca, and 1 each in Benavente, Jerez, Almagro, Haro, 
Cuéllar, Palazuelos, Erena, Bubierca, Briviesca, Tordesillas, Palenzuela, 
Bonilla, Olmedo, Cérdoba, Santa Maria de Nieva, Santiago, and La 
Corufia; that Cortes had convened forty-seven times before they were 
first held in Madrid, in 1301; that, out of 127 subsequent convocations 
before Carlos V, Madrid was designated as a place of meeting only six 
times, once under Fernando IV, once under Alfonso XI, twice under 
Enrique III, and twice under Juan II; that Carlos V chose it three times 
out of sixteen; Felipe II, eleven times out of twelve; Felipe III, five 
times out of six; and Felipe IV, for all of the eight Cortes that he called. 
These statistics show that it was Felipe II that really established the 
capitalidad of Madrid. 

An examination of royal deaths, births, and marriages gives some 
further indication of the presence of the Court in Madrid. The first king 
to die there was Enrique IV, in 1474; the second, Felipe III, in 1623; 
then almost all. Queens of Enrique IV, of Felipe II, and of Felipe IV 
died there, respectively, in 1475, 1568, 1644; but of the Infantes, though 
much greater in number, only three, one each in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and in 1568, the son of Felipe II, the ill-starred don 
Carlos. The births include Juana la Beltraneja, none of the children of 
Isabel la Catélica nor of Juana la loca, two daughters of Carlos V, the 
majority of Felipe II’s children, especially those of his fourth marriage, 
one of those of Felipe III, the twelve of Felipe IV, and ten out of the 
eleven of Felipe V. As regards royal weddings, the matter is much more 
curious. With the exception of the mere confirmation of that of En- 
rique III in the Middle Ages, Madrid witnessed no royal wedding, nup- 
tial sacrament or ceremony of any sort until the third and fourth mar- 
riages of Fernando VII. This rather surprising lack of royal weddings 
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in Madrid during the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries may be explained by the fact that before Felipe II the Court 
spent comparatively little time there, and that, from Felipe II on, Spanish 
kings prudently decided to avoid conflicts of etiquette, and a fabulous 
increase in festival expenses, by marrying almost incognito anywhere in 
Castilla, although of course making a solemnisima solemnidad of the new 
queen’s entry into Madrid, days, weeks, or months later, unaccompanied 
by the royal husband, who awaited her in the palace. Then, too, since 
the Austrians and Bourbons married for reasons of state, without ever 
having seen their brides except in the flattering portraits of court painters, 
a distant wedding permitted them to satisfy their natural curiosity with- 
out expressing their first emotions too spontaneously before a watching 
public. 

José Maria Quadrado has already pointed out that the choice of 
Madrid as capital may be considered a case of the tercero en discordia. 
It frequently happens in elections that two candidates of substance, of 
almost excessive political personality, are rejected in favor of a third 
candidate of lesser timber, whose merits are negative rather than positive. 
Quadrado notes, and very properly, that when an attempt was made per- 
manently to fix the hitherto peripatetic court a serious obstacle was en- 
countered in an active rivalry between cities that already considered 
themselves the national capital, though with no more than a moral right. 
Especially keen was the competition between Toledo and Burgos, the many 
ancient titles of the former being matched against a coat of arms that 
from the time of the Condes had been displayed by the latter with the 
Latin device of Caput Castellae, head of Castile. The representatives of 
Burgos and Toledo constantly disturbed Cortes of the realm by their fero- 
cious contentions for the right to speak first, and in the name of the whole 
nation. So too Leén, the head of a kingdom much older than that of 
Castilla. In fleeing such rivalries, the kings showed, rather alternatively, 
a preference for two towns that were not ciudades, but villas: Valladolid 
in Castilla la Vieja, and Madrid in Castilla la Nueva. Here royal favor 
was more duly appreciated, for the very reason that Valladolid and Ma- 
drid were not proud cities like Burgos, Leén, Segovia, and Sevilla. The 
choice of capital may well have been influenced by the same sort of 
political sense that promised the frank predilection of the Reyes Catdlicos, 
of Carlos V, and of Felipe II for togated ministers from the lesser 
nobility. Ricos homes and grandes were not preferred for such offices. 

Data already mentioned reveal a certain tendency to favor Madrid on 
the part of Enrique IV, of the Reyes Catélicos, of the Cardinal Regents 
Adriano and Cisneros, and of Carlos V. But the largely unexpected and 
unprecedented transcendental event of actually establishing the Court 
there, corresponds to one of the first years in the personal reign of 
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Felipe II, who for his four initial years as king had lived in the Nether- 
lands, his sister Juana acting as Regent. Carlos V had displayed some 
predilection for Madrid apparently because his wife Isabel had been cured 
there of fever contracted elsewhere, probably in Toledo. And so, too, for 
Felipe II, who shortly before had been residing in Toledo, another motive 
for the move to Madrid was doubtlessly contributed by the fact that it was 
also here that his queen, Isabel de Valois, was cured of smallpox. In the 
serious political crisis of the Castilian Comunidades at the beginning of the 
personal reign of Carlos V, the behavior of Madrid was largely royalist 
and anticomunero, in glaring contrast with the fiercely castellanizante and 
municipalista liberal attitude of Toledo, Segovia, Salamanca, Burgos, 
Valladolid, Medina del Campo, etc. This, too, must have won the affec- 
tion of the House of Austria, at the same time accentuating a well- 
dissembled coldness toward the excessively ecclesiastic Toledo and the 
overbearing Burgos, so proud to be the home of Condestables de Castilla. 

That the Court should have been established in Madrid with a quite 
amazing lack of contemporary comment may be explained by the fact that 
this move of Felipe II was at the time, 1561, not presumed to be definitive, 
as it turned out to be. There is absolutely no literature on this subject, 
a strange contrast indeed to the plentiful prose and verse that forty 
years later, in the seventeenth century, accompanied the ephemeral trans- 
fer of Felipe III’s Court to Valladolid and its return, after five years, 
to Madrid, Sefior Tormo knows of only one bit of testimony: a couple 
of words by a Venetian diplomat named Tiepolo, to the effect that, in 
general, Felipe II’s decision to move the Court to Madrid did not please. 
There was no celebration. The royal family simply made the usual jour- 
ney, and the official change was marked only by a perfunctory transfer 
of the seals of government from Toledo. It should be remembered, too, 
that the royal tribunals, the chancillerias de Justicia, still remained in 
Valladolid and Granada, as instituted by the Reyes Catdlicos, so that it 
might be said that, under the Philips, the Castilian crown virtually kept 
the institutions of capitalidad distributed between Madrid, Valladolid, 
Granada, and Sevilla, the latter the seat of that department of commerce 
and war, and of the administration of the Indies, the Casa de contratacién. 

Historians of Madrid very truly say that the royal decree for the trans- 
fer of the Court to Madrid has never been discovered, and that there- 
fore Felipe’s reasons are unknown. Surely the monarch must have kept 
quiet about them on purpose, precisely for the sake of obviating resistance 
or protest, or perhaps just because he had no sufficiently defined, and much 
less definitive, ideas on so important a matter as the localization of a 
capital. Anyone familiar with Felipe II is well aware of the invariable 
cautiousness of his conduct, of the reserve of his most important ideas, of 
his tendency toward postponement, and, in the majority of the problems 
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that one by one confronted him, of his scanty determination. The most 
authentic sources and documents for the history of his reign suggest, 
moreover, that never did a monarch read in the course of things more 
reports, jot down more detailed notes, annotations, and observations, set 
forth in writing more doubts, and, with all the cares of government, 
formulate more questions—all in his own sprawling and criss-crossing 
wretched hand. This renders still more marvelous Felipe’s absolute silence 
as regards his thoughts and preoccupations in the face of so transcendental 
an event as that which, for the first time, gave Castilla a capital and 
simultaneously established and fixed that of all the Spains, of all its 
remote Indias and European states, ipso facto the center of the world. 
This perfect silence is even more remarkable if one compares it with the 
mass of data that Felipe accumulated before definitively deciding to locate 
the votive monastry of San Lorenzo at El Escorial. Not content to pre- 
cede this decision with merely the appointment and reports of expert 
commissions, which in a search for an adequate site first examined many 
distinct places in various provinces of Castilla, carefully investigating all 
the advantages and drawbacks, Felipe II could not definitely make up his 
mind until after multiple visits of personal inspection. Such care in the 
locating of the monastery finds precedent in the numerous reports, ex- 
tensive research, and visits that prefaced Carlos V’s choice of Vera de 
Plasencia and the monastery of Yuste as the place of his cenobitical 
retirement. 

This surprising contradiction in Felipe II’s thorough investigation 
before localizing El Escorial and his complete lack of inquiry, his utter 
indifference, before localizing a capital force a conclusion that is not 
very flattering to the Madrilenian amour propre: the choice of Madrid 
as capital was, strictly speaking, not a choice at all, but merely an acci- 
dent, the consequence, probably then regarded as only temporary, of the 
choice of El Escorial as the site of the monastery of San Lorenzo, the 
eighth wonder of the world. The fact is that, thanks to the work of 
Felipe Il when he was still a prince and ruling the monarchy in the 
absence of Carlos V, the ancient alcézar of Madrid was now quite habit- 
able. El Escorial was not only near, but could actually be seen from this 
alcézar! At the southeast angle of the latter, Felipe II had built for him- 
self the many storied torre dorada, where he housed his marvelous Titians, 
where he slept in a chamber so wholesome and well ventilated that it 
subsequently became a room consecrated to the birth of Infantes, where, 
on ever higher floors, he kept his choice personal library, his study with 
its scientific curiosities, his objects of natural history, his physics appa- 
ratus. And at the top of this torre dorada, a place with powerful tele- 
scopes, from which, anticipating Velazquez in his love of the sierra land- 
scape, he could fix his gaze on El Escorial. Thus watching the constantly 
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visible progress of its construction, he was repeatedly stimulated to the 
easy trips from Madrid. The excellent hunting of El Pardo, good water, 
a healthy climate, a more or less central location, had from the Middle 
Ages contributed toward increasing royal predilection, but it was El 
Escorial—not a decree, but a telescope—that, unconsciously, made Madrid 
a definitive capital. 

Despite Felipe II’s failure to leave us his own words on this matter, 
we may possibly reach his ideas of a capital and come to know the mas- 
ter’s political doctrine through his immediate and direct successors, and 
especially through the members of the Consejo de Castilla, trained and 
chosen by him, and scrupulously retained in office by Felipe III, who so 
profoundly respected and revered the memory of his father. That it 
was not intended to make Madrid a great city, to foster its development, 
but to maintain it as little more than merely a convenient place of resi- 
dence from which to administer the business of the realm, is evidenced 
by this Consejo, the highest governmental institution in all the monarchy, 
in its notable consulta of February 1, 1619: 

“La (gente) que hay en esta corte es excesiva en nimero y sera 
conveniente descargarla de mucha parte de ella, mandando que la sobrante 
se retire a sus respectivos hogares. Y en esta diligencia no se ha de 
empezar por la gente comtn y vulgar, como se ha hecho hasta ahora; 
pues seria iniquidad dejar los ricos y poderosos, que son los que han de 
mantener a los pobres, y echar a éstos donde no tengan que trabajar para 
la comida. Los que deben salir de la corte son los grandes, los sefiores, 
los caballeros y gente de calidad, con gran nimero que hay de viudas 
ricas y poderosas, y otras que no lo son tanto y han venido a la corte sin 
legitima causa o la buscaron afectada, como también muchos eclesiasticos 
que tienen obligacién de residir en sus iglesias so color de que tienen 
pleitos en esta corte y que sus iglesias los envian a la defensa de ellas. 
Unos y otros se domicilian aqui comprando y edificando casas, con menos- 
cabio de sus patrias, cuyos pobres se mantendrian a la sombra de los 
ricos si estuvieran en ellas. Pero como éstos no viven alli, huyen tam- 
bién los pobres y se refugian a la corte buscando maneras de vivir muy 
ajenas de las que les competian. Restituidos los sefiores a sus lugares, 
conoceran a sus vasallos, etc. ... A quien tuviera justa causa para venir 
a la corte en solicitud de negocio preciso, se le concedera licencia por el 
tiempo que pareciere necesario, y concluido éste, se restituya a su casa 
y cuide de sus pobres vasallos. Respecto a los pretendientes no debiera 
darse licencia a ninguno para venir a la corte, sino darles los premios 
que segtin sus méritos les correspondan, y aun buscar para ellos a los 
que no losolicitan o los huyan. Estaria la corte sin tanta confusion de 
forasteros de Espafia y de fuera de ella, etc. ...” 

This extraordinarily significant text seems to Sefior Tormo to be 
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almost authentically filipino in its declaration of the idea that in general 
nobles and sefiores de vasallos should not reside in the Court. Felipe II 
was probably also displeased by the development there of wealth and 
economic resources. Note that it was desired that even the solicitors of 
favors and those employed in state service live at a distance from this 
visionary capital. This desire to isolate the Court from vital urban life 
and compact human masses is confirmed in the other sitios reales, such as 
El Escorial itself, Aranjuez, Balsain, El Pardo, Ateca. The towns of El 
Escorial Alto and of Aranjuez were not permitted existence until the 
eighteenth century, by decree of Fernando VI, nor was any activity of a 
city of courtly nature allowed even in El Escorial Bajo. Even private 
houses were not tolerated at Balsain, El Pardo, and Ateca. In Aranjuez, 
Felipe Il went still farther by expropriating two neighboring towns that 
he found to the east and west of his palace and razing all the buildings 
except two churches. When the Philips resided there, everyone but 
ministers and palatinos, from ambassadors of great powers to peddlers, 
were obliged to lodge in Ciempozuelos or Ocajia, and daily journey to 
Court on horseback. The very beaters, falconers, and other huntsmen of 
El Pardo usually lived at a distance, in Colmenar Viejo. Sefor Tormo 
interprets such facts as an obvious aspiration to attain for the Court the 
maximum isolation, quite the contrary of what sociology and sound poli- 
tics usually assume to be the requisite and essence of a great national 
capital. It should be noted also that in Madrid, head and seat of the 
world’s greatest naval and military power, scarcely a single active 
soldier could be seen. The palace guard, mostly for etiquette, consisted 
only of a few halberdiers in the daytime and at night of some monteros 
de Espinosa. A handful of alguacilillos, like those that receive the keys 
in plazas de toros, were the only city and national force at the disposal of 
Madrid authorities. The Madrid of the House of Austria, whose regi- 
ments were so active in Flanders and Italy, and at times in Germany and 
France, had not a single barrack, the first being those of 1720. If one 
saw real soldiers in Madrid, they were poor, tattered veterans, the injured 
and crippled of distant wars, begging petty office as compensation for for- 
gotten heroism. Vease Cervantes. 

The sentiment of isolation may not be the key to Felipe II’s doubtful 
intentions, but certainly he did not think of Madrid as a definitive Court, 
and therefore said nothing about it to anyone. Had he done so, even in 
the greatest secrecy, had any such decision of his been known, we may be 
sure that his wishes would have been sacredly respected by Felipe III, 
a good and almost saintly son, whose pious veneration for the memory 
of his father amounted to a veritable cult. That Felipe III accepted the 


1Cf., however, Calder6n’s Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar, ed. 
Northup, vv. 581-92. 
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duque de Lerma’s proposal to transfer the Court to Valladolid, in 1601, 
is, axiomatically, because Felipe III did not recognize the definitive estab- 
lishment of the monarchy’s capital in Madrid as a chapter of his father’s 
political will and testament. Even the slightest suspicion that the weak 
and irresolute son could have ventured so openly to rectify any paternal 
policy is untenable, especially when the transfer to Valladolid was so 
stubbornly opposed, and so almost scandalously debated. The curious 
literature that was inspired by this move constitutes a familiar chapter. 

The return of the Court to Madrid, which now saw in it her life 
and future, was, as is also well known, accomplished January 20, 1606, 
through bribery and influence. The king’s favorite, the duque de Lerma; 
the son of the king’s favorite, the duque de Uceda; Lerma’s favorite, the 
ministro don Rodrigo Calderén, who later displayed such pride on the 
gallows; Calderén’s favorite, Pedro Franqueza, were all objects of un- 
believable largess. All this was naturally less manifest than the unhappy 
obligation under which, in the mad eagerness to lure back the Court, all 
Madrid property was placed. In addition to a ten-year payment of 250,- 
000 ducats, all houses of more than one story were bound to give servitors 
of the monarch free lodging. Such houses soon became nests of intrigue, 
amours, and immorality, and this regalia de aposento was converted into a 
special contribution, which Madrid continued to pay until the middle of 
the reign of Isabel II. 

The effect of this peculiar impost was that building in Madrid during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was literally stunted. That they 
might thus be exempt, owners naturally restricted their houses to one 
story, the so-called casas de malicia. Property in Madrid was modest, and 
except for the palaces of the dukes of Lerma and Uceda, whose influ- 
ence had secured the second transfer, there were really no fine mansions 
worthy of Spain’s greatness. This mean character of old, and especially 
private, buildings in Madrid was accentuated by the use and abuse of 
wood—a preference for cheap material, dictated perhaps by uncertainty 
as to the city’s future as a capital. The destruction of the historical woods 
in the environs, as an easy means of obtaining building material, left 
Madrid a place less pleasant, less comfortable, and less pregonable. But 
the most serious consequence of the initial errors was bound to be, in the 
absence of strictly economic vitality, the excessively moderate and re- 
tarded growth in population. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when recently created capitals like Berlin and Saint Petersburg were 
growing admirably, the villa y corte de las Espatias was still only a gran 
poblachén. Royal desire to embellish and decorate it came only with 
Carlos III. 

Madrid probably first acquired a consciousness of her hitherto un- 
suspected obligations as a real capital when, in the name of all Castilla, 
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she sided with Felipe V against the archduke Carlos III, in the War of 
Succession. She risked her future on a single card, for, had Carlos been 
successful, he surely would have sought for a capital some less hostile 
city. But after the victories of Almasa and Villaviciosa, the heroically 
loyal Madrid could rest assured not only of the perpetual love of the 
Bourbons, but of her own destiny. It was not, however, until el dos de 
Mayo, 1808, a day of noble popular decision, when men, women, and chil- 
dren, with only a platoon of regular soldiers, defied the greatest force 
seen in modern Europe, that Madrid justified her claim to national pres- 
tige and gained a moral title to capitalidad. 
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[Department conducted by Proressor ArtHuR L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal XIV, 2, November.—E. K. Mapes, “A 
Survey Course and Period Courses in Spanish-American Literature.” Cer- 
tain difficulties confront the professor of Spanish-American literature who 
would organize a systematic course of training in that field. In the first 
place, there are no fewer than eighteen different countries, each having its 
claim to be considered, and an adequate treatment of the political and 
literary history of so many different peoples is probably out of the ques- 
tion. A second difficulty is that of securing books. In the absence of any 
central agency for the sale of Spanish-American books, the most practical 
method seems to be to order through the importing houses of Boston and 
New York, which, however, has the disadvantage of being slow and rather 
expensive. The writer finds that the only satisfactory introduction to the 
subject is by means of a survey course similar to those often given in 
French or Spanish literature. The object of such a course is to orient the 
student as quickly as possible and, as Spanish-American literature is par- 
ticularly confusing, through the multiplicity of countries involved, the sur- 
vey course is all the more necessary. The writer’s plan is to divide the his- 
tory of Spanish-American literature as a whole into seven epochs, as fol- 
lows: (1) the period of the preconquest; (2) the conquest; (3) Colonial 
administration; (4) Romanticism; (5) the realistic novel and short story; 
(6) the modernist novel; (7) the contemporary period. The writer de- 
scribes in detail the texts most suitable and most easily available for each 
period. Having completed the survey course, a foundation has been laid for 
courses dealing with individual literary movements. Material may already 
be found to make possible one or two such courses. “The most practicable 
course of this type is one on the novel and short story, using for the most 
part novels as class texts and short stories for outside reading. Texts are 
available for four periods: the historical novel and short story, realistic 
prose of the same type, the prose of the modernist novel, and contemporary 
fiction.” The writer provides a list of material for these periods and 
sources for lecture material. “To sum up, American texts are now avail- 
able, if supplemented by a very few European editions, to justify a modest 
survey course in Spanish-American literature along the lines I have indi- 
cated. Two equally modest period courses, one on the novel and short story 
and one on Rubén Dario, can also be managed with little trouble. It would 
seem desirable that some of the best of Spanish-American literature be 
given a place in our classes along with the Spanish, both because it is 
worth while in itself and because it leads to a better understanding with 
our neighbors to the south.” 
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REVIEWS 


Guia del Buen Comer Espajiol, por Dionisio Pérez (Post-THEBUSSEM), 
(Patronato Nacional del Turismo). Madrid, Sucesores de Rivade- 
neira, S.A., 1929. 356 pags. Cinco pesetas. 


No se necesitaba ser zahori para profetizar que una guia del buen 
comer espafiol salida de la pluma—o de la maquina—de don Dionisio 
Pérez no defraudaria las expectaciones de los que conocen, aunque sea 
un poco, la obra de este erudito periodista espafiol. Culto y erudito, agil 
de pensamiento y feliz en el don de la palabra, don Dionisio Pérez es el 
mas indicado a escribir sobre la cocina espafiola, porque es probablemente 
el que mas sabe en Espafia de esto y el que mejor podria darnos una com- 
prensién y una apreciacion de ella desde el punto de vista practico al mismo 
tiempo que erudito. Hace ya algunos meses que contribuyé a la erudicion 
con una edicién de El libro de guisados de Ruperto de Nola (Biblioteca 
de clasicos olvidados, Madrid, 1929). Ahora se anuncia otro libro coqui- 
nario de mucho interés: Documentos para la historia de la cocina espaiola. 
(Recetario de Ordenes Religiosas, guisos conventual y dulces monjiles). 
Y todo esto viene a corroborar lo que mas abajo se dice. 

Sobre esta guia de cocina, hay que comenzar advirtiendo que no es una 
de tantas como por ahi andan. El subtitulo lo expresa mejor: /nventario 
y loa de la cocina claésica de Espaiia y sus regiones. En otras palabras, se 
trata de una andanada certera contra otra leyenda negra: la de que en 
Espafia se come mal y de que los espafioles no tienen ningun arte para 
guisar y aderezar platos. Hace algunos siglos que existe esta denigrante 
idea, 0 mejor preocupacién, la cual se desvirtiua por completo en esta 
sabrosa guia. Segin el autor, las novelas picarescas fueron una de las 
fuentes que contribuyeron al descrédito de la cocina espafiola. Basta 
recordar las penas y los aprietos gastronédmicos de Lazarillo para con- 
vencerse de la verdad que encierra esta idea. Afiadase luego la de preocu- 
paciOn e indiferencia de los espafioles y stmese la mala intencién, el pre- 
juicio o—oy—la ignorancia de los extranjeros que van a Espafia—o de 
los que no van. Mas abajo diremos algo mas sobre esto. En verdad que 
si habia una leyenda negra sobre la historia de Espafia y su actuacién y 
aportaciOn a la historia universal—leyenda que continia—habia otra mas 
negra sobre el arte del bien guisar a la espafiola. Con razén que don 
Dionisio Pérez empieze con este rapapolvo: 

“Hay una cocina clasica espafiola, hist6rica, tradicional, enriquecida 
con la aportacién de los diversos modos regionales de guisar y aderezar y 
conservar los productos naturales de cada comarca. Esta cocina nacional 
espafiola ha sido desconocida y calumniada. Luego ha sido olvidada y 


suplantada por la propaganda y la puesta en moda de la cocina llamada 
francesa.” 
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Este es, pues, el tema que se prueba y se desarrolla al través de este 
viaje gastrondmico por Espajia. Hagamosle un bosquejo somero. 

Los primeros cuatro capitulos son un resumen general de lo que fué 
y es la cocina espafiola, tratandose en ellos la nacional espafiola, la arabigo- 
espafiola, la post-colombiana y la espafiola moderna. El despreocupado 
lector leera con avidez e interés sobre el origen romano de las cocinas 
espafiola y francesa. Si el romano nos ensefié a usar el ajo y el aceite, 
el arabe nos did un nuevo sabor: el uso de los agrios, como son los esca- 
beches y los adobados, y las especies y frutas, como el azafran, la nuez 
moscada, la pimienta negra, el limon, la cidra y la naranja amarga. A la 
larga se funda la cocina mozarabe y Espaifia llega a ser “escuela de cocina 
en Europa.” Siglos mas tarde el descubrimiento del Nuevo Mundo por 
los espafioles—o mejor dicho de la verdadera y unica ruta al Nuevo Mundo 
en vez de la de los escandinavos—trae a la peninsula la patata, el tomate, 
el pimentén y el cacao—entre otras muchas cosas—y los espafioles intro- 
ducen todo esto en Europa. Después del siglo X VI—todo el siglo XVI 
fué de Espafia: Pavia, San Quintin, colonizacién de América, etc., etc.) 
viene el decaimiento—no decadencia—de Espafia y con él la denigracién 
de Espafia. Y la cocina espafiola sufriéd lo que sufrieron la historia, la 
literatura y ... la verdad. Asi es que a mediados del siglo XVII se inicia 
una campafia contra la cocina espafiola que dura mas de tres siglos. El 
Sr. Pérez cita las memorias de la Montpensier, del Mariscal Grammont, 
de Madame de Motteville y unas Historiettes de Tallemant des Reaux. 
(Para la bibliografia no es parco ni manco don Dionisio Pérez.) A 
principios del siglo XIX los franceses se llevaron de Espafia—entre otras 
cosas—el recetario conventual del Monasterio de Alcantara, que fué el 
mejor trofeo y botin de la invasion napoledénica. De este recetario salieron 
platos que hoy se consideran como franceses. También la estancia de Maria 
Luisa en Paris y mas tarde la de la Montijo contribuyeron algo a la cocina 
francesa. Para colmo de colmos, la salsa mayonesa salié de Mahén y senté 
sus reales en Francia. 

Echo este vistazo, medio histérico, medio coquinario, el lector hace 
una excursion por las regiones y comarcas de mas personalidad y peculiari- 
dad gastronémicas, partiendo de la extremefia, pasando por la andaluza, 
levantina, castellana, vasca, gallega y navarra y terminando con las balear 
y canaria, que hacen un total de dieciocho capitulos bien e puestos y mejor 
sazonados con toda clase de anécdotas, historietas y costumbres. Como 
buen periodista, don Dionisio Pérez ha sabido dar vida e interés a lo que 
de ordinario seria enojoso de leer. Esta guia es todo un regio desfile de 
lo mas sabroso de todos los guisos, dulces, harinados y demas manjares de 
la mesa espafiola, desde lo mas pobre hasta lo mas suntuoso: la sopa de 
ajo, pollos rellenos de migas, los jamones de Montanchez y Trévelez, 
tortilla de gambas, quesos, vinos, embutidos, dulces, etc., etc. Resumamos 
diciendo que si de un libro cabe el decir que esta rico, la Guia del buen 
comer espatol esta de rechupete. 
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Pero no le pongamos punto final a esta resefia sin antes aplaudir el 
esmero con que se ha editado la Guia, pues ademas de las referencias 
bibliograficas que se citan al pie de muchas paginas, ademas del indice de 
capitulos, hay otros tres indices: uno de autores, otro de nombres geogra- 
ficos y el ultimo de referencias gastronémicas y culinarias mencionadas 
en el transcurso de la lectura. Y para colmo de primores, algunos guisos 
de este indice llevan una R que indica que se da la receta de dicho plato. 


Fepertco SANCHEZ 
UnIversity oF CALIFORNIA 


El Misterio del Hotel. Novela Cémica, por GurtterMo Dfiaz-Caneja; 
Editorial Pueyo, Madrid, 1928. 242 pages. 


For a positively funny story to come to us out of Spain, entirely inno- 
cent of indecorum moreover, is something else again, as Mawruss Perl- 
mutter used to say. We owe it to Don Guillermo Diaz-Caneja, which is 
the more surprising as coming from the author of some very serious 
studies, which have given the novelist a distinguished place in contem- 
porary Spanish letters. El Misterio del Hotel swings on the hinges of a 
secret door in a party wall, through which a henpecked husband slips away 
from surveillance yet makes no scandalous use of his escapes. There is 
nothing to skip in these pages; something is doing all the time. Diaz- 
Caneja, furthermore, is fully aware of the exact border between portrai- 
ture and caricature, and remains on that border with entire success. Even 
the Englishman is credible, and the girl and the widow are not caricatures 
at all, charming creatures that they are. The Englishman’s Spanish is 
practically the only thing in the book which I should like to touch up a bit; 
Englishmen and Yanquis are much funnier abroad. Keener observation, 
by the way, would greatly improve our own story-tellers, who with famous 
exceptions have little ear for real New England, Southern, Western, or 
Negro speech, or at least little art to make others hear it. The Englishmen 
in Spanish stories and farces in general, including this one, oftenest ex- 
hibit their bad Spanish by using the infinitive on all verbal occasions, and 
as to case they mostly cling to the nominative—have you not noticed this? 
But to go on with the other characters: there is the delicious slurring of 
Carmen’s speech (here the author knows his phonetics, but is clever 
enough to indicate without insisting), a speech that seems exactly suitable 
to the delectable widow. One singular and important character is a marble 
statue, which, or who, causes most of the comedy of errors. It would be 
unfair to outline the plot, but also unfair to leave the impression that the 
charm is dependent on the plot. The book is a success because the whim- 
sical plot is so continuously accompanied by good portraiture and lively 
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conversation. There ought to be a prize offered for the best blend of 
jocularity with good writing, and I beg to be placed on the committee, in 
order to nominate El Misterio del Hotel. 


S. L. M1Ltarp RosENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


A spanyol irodalom térténete, by Dx. ALBin KOr6si. Budapest, Szt. 
Istvan, 1930. 452 pages. 


The amazing expansion of Hispanic studies in the United States 
during the past quarter of a century is, of course, familiar to all readers 
of Hispania. But they are perhaps not all aware that a similar phe- 
nomenon, though on a somewhat less extensive scale, has been taking 
place in Europe. The writer of this brief notice has had occasion during 
recent months to observe the increasing importance devoted to the teach- 
ing of the Spanish language and literature in European universities. One 
naturally expects to find these subjects taught in the higher institutions 
of learning in England, France, and Germany. But it will be a matter of 
surprise to many to learn that one of the most fervent apostles of Spanish 
literature and culture is to be found in Hungary, in the person of Dr. 
Albin K6rési, professor in the University of Budapest. The publication 
during the past few weeks of a notable work by Dr. K6rdési seems a 
propitious occasion to call attention to the activities of this modest scholar 
whose writings deserve to be better known in the United States. 

For the better part of the last half-century Professor K6rési has de- 
voted himself to the task of interpreting to his fellow-countrymen the 
spirit, the literature, and the achievements of Spain. The difficulties to 
be overcome were formidable. To many, Spain and Hungary seemed to 
lie at the opposite corners of Europe. Political and economic relations 
between the two countries had been sporadic and generally inconsequential. 
The votaries of French, German, and English were numerous and aggres- 
sive. But gradually apathy and indifference gave way to appreciation, 
and full recognition of Dr. K6rdsi’s services as an exponent of Spanish 
culture has come both in Spain and Hungary. In the former country, 
indeed, Dr. K6r6ési is a well-known figure in literary circles. He is a 
frequent contributor to El Debate of Madrid, and is a member of the 
Spanish academies of Madrid, Barcelona, and Malaga. An address de- 
livered before the Ateneo of Madrid in 1921 on “La congruencia de la 
imagen de Cervantes y Don Quijote” aroused great interest and was at 
once conceded to be a real contribution to the critical literature on 
Cervantes. 

Dr. K6rdsi’s standing as the foremost Hispanic scholar of Hungary 
and as one of the most eminent men in his field in Europe is definitely 
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assured through the publication of his History of Spanish Literature. As 
everyone knows, good manuals of Spanish literature are few in number, 
and the appearance of this work, embodying the results of many years 
of study and investigation, is an event of more than passing interest. In 
the preparation of his book Dr. K6rési had several objects in view. He 
desired first of all to provide the cultured circles of Hungary with a 
manual covering the history of Spanish literature from its beginnings up 
to the present time. It may be said at once that in this respect his expec- 
tations have been fully realized. The work is carefully organized, well- 
balanced, and comprehensive. It is, however, more than an excellent 
textbook. The author’s long familiarity with things Hispanic has given 
him a genuine insight into Spanish psychology and temperament, and in 
his book he has succeeded in conveying something of the rich texture 
as well as the depth and variety of Spanish cultural life. Judged from 
this point of view, the work might almost be described as a succinct 
history of Spanish civilization. Finally, the author has essayed the diffi- 
cult task of analyzing the contributions of Spanish civilization, as reflected 
in literature, to European culture in general. Not all critics will agree 
with Dr. K6rési’s conclusions, but none will deny that the book abounds 
in original points of view and represents a sincere attempt to evaluate the 
réle which Spain has played in the spiritual life of Europe. 

Lack of space precludes any detailed discussion of the various sections 
of the work. The chief departures from the conventional arrangement of 
a history of literature lie in the careful attention to the political and 
social background, the original treatment of the classical period, and the 
fullness with which contemporary literary movements are analyzed. Occa- 
sionally the author has translated into Hungarian prose or verse selections 
from the great Spanish writers, but he has employed this device with 
great restraint and in no sense may his book be regarded as an anthology. 

In its present form Dr. KG6rdési’s book will be little known outside of 
Hungary. But for reasons already set forth this new history of Spanish 
literature deserves a much wider circle of readers, and a translation into 
either Spanish or English is a real desideratum. 


Percy ALVIN MARTIN 
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